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THREE REPRESENTATIVE WORKERS OF THE LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NOW ENTERING ITS TWENTY-THIRD SEASON 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS, BABCOCK, 
2634 Circle. 


Telephone, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
r PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


rgoth Street, New York, 
Phone, 4944-W Morningside 


SOLO COACH 


i167 W. 





. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Tas Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Normal course in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place. 


phy. 
Music 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
Hall, New York 
196 Roseville Ave., 
Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL M. 


607-008 Carnegie 
Newark Studio: 


Residence: 680 St 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
67tly St., N. Y. Tel, 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


so W 1405 Columbus 





‘EL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y, 


MAX KNI! 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at go West 8ad Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, 
N. J., 847 Broad St, Phone, Market 1434. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York, 


144 East 6ad Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza, 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall, 


JANET 





FLORENCE E,. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 60th Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





JACOUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Former disester Eest Side House Settlement 
Music School, N, Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, 
new Studios, instruction in all 
staff of able teachers. 

136 East 76th St., New York City. 

Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


announces 
departments, 


MUSICAL 








ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Miter Vocar Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 


817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susan 5. 
Expert 


Positive * 
Breath Corr BOICE coaching. a 
VOCAL STUDIOS jgnguages. 


trol, Perfect 

Placing. 

65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
hone, 7140 Col 


¥ 


h 








ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Art of Singing. 


method that does not tire the throat.’ 


“The 
Tel. 201 eer 


130 Claremont Ave., N. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 


STUDIO: aio FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, Madison Square 382. 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE, 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New or 
*hone—Circle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 








HELEN 
M Ye, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 

703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle, 


EDMUND J. ETHEL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West to4th Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F.N.C. M., 


American Voice Specialist, Teacher of Covent 

Garden Artists, lighest American and Euro- 

pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 

* Phone—j213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City.......ssee0e. fram October 1st 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 





Si1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, ue York, 


Studio: 
Telephone, 4879 Murray in. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 





Mme. Anna Zieoter, Director, 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 
Ma. i 
Axo JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
RS, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Hail -.. 154 West srth St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
es «Ho arh4 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 39067 Tremont 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
ites italy Sasi 
Scientifically taught—Successfully = into ae 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time, 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 


ercy ing 9 
Phone; 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


a 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall : New York City 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





‘CARL FIQUE 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
Pupils Received. 


607 ‘wan 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1 Bresdug Metropolitan al oe House 
Big. to ¥ eto Ave., Wocucle Cone. 





JESSIE FENN N ER HILL, 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Opere Compone, 
44 West 86th Street. ew Yo 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Brasiau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 


313 West 80th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Schuyler 5284. 





a a ate e 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils, 
West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone—Riverside 3469. 


668 





METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 


79 Avenue B, New York City. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont, 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
1rt E, 62d St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E: 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


Organist and Direct Ss A 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; - 
temre Gate of Hope, Fin York. Wi 

cat Court 
Mane tit ER, 437 avenue; tel, ee 


field 





E. 





Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Fenner). 
stone ee SINGING 
Metropoli Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 


New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St... . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street . New York 
Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 


Telephone, B: 


Summer Address: Id ree Cona, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Street, New York City. 


35 East Thirty-eighth 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 








ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio oe Steinway Hall 


Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





THE NEW YORK) INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, ago E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
ast West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


ce . Will accept engagements 
and limited ones of K wee ¥, 
ress: 127 est 1 t., New York. 
Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Broadway, 
"Th cohen 789 yaa 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Steinway & 
Sony, Yow York City 


Address care 














September 18, 1919 


Stanley GARDNER fence R Teacher 


1 Gladstone Avenue . Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


== DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and eo | oe gg 
Studio for Voice, Opera 
184 East McMillen Street, yk aly ‘Ohio. 


ADELADE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., 


ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree . New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Leone 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


omposer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street . New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 














St. Paal, Mian, 
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“Not all may become ae but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistica 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voeat Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcz Instructor anp Coacn. 
antes eaclfer to Al Hei 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHT LARD rust 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING: 


T 
s 
T 




















HAENSEL & pm go * Hall, N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel iestic, zad 
Central Perk Went Sgt 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
719 Park Ave. - - 





Wilmette, Ill. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pan!, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |< 


Pianist & Demeait an tie ae § & PARBENTER, 314 Fest Trost 








COURIER 


REIMHERR 





Concerts - gueatecte - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd New York 
one 6156 Colambas 


<DUFAULT 22: 











TENOR 


Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 


Ste. Ha wy de fo Seoet, 











Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BESSIE RICKER (| 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


Address ARTIONS GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Oragaie and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological a mary. 
412 Fifth Ave, New 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 








or 











Prof Thomas Giles |" 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York, 
Artist Teacher 
ized as a Voice Builder, 
Voie ae and Coach. 

Special Course in Diction, Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Conce eacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful singers, Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oi WILD set 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











PL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
‘ n Tel. aa mel 


wunter foo 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


esHUGO 


CON eee eet 
INSTRUCTIO 








Sitdeopect: io. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de: SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, M: 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline oe 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


, ROWE Speciale mV sie 
"BL AIR 2 ast 


‘eacher 
740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scz=:< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““oempaniet’ 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY af 10 
Recitals and Piano 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 








Address: 144 East rso0th Street, New York City 
?>PESCIA ° CARRARA 
OF MILAN So 
‘ prano 
i TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING G 
o 111 West T2ad Street, New York By leer Pe tak See tee tae 








*DUEMMEL||HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 

> Concert Pianist Permanent Address,» Suite 10x, First National 

E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

cu HAMMANN|: & Fee 
ie 5 Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

1176 Chestnut aa Philadeiphia | © ee ES Se 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


Bonels VALERI 


mnporses E. 


Mi DE PARRY 


ha R D DRAMATIC TENOR 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
E Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Il, 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
564 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES runs “‘eicu 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 are el York 


‘sonal Addre 
479 West. ‘4eth Street, 





Chicago, U1. 





SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 












“MZ000 

















f ihew York 





SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wri Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion 

other singers in opera and church work, 





STUDIO: 


8G and 








3 


y) Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Stworya, 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
mmarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Lanreate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 2 New York 


Katharine H 0 FF M AN Ny secon ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


Ss. ngs, wens, 


James Chur 
aad and Wwelem Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hail, New York 

















s 
A 
M 
U 
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ARTHUR MM. see 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building - - - - 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assista: 
THE ART OF “SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Ormra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 

















.“ THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


- 








by Losis Graveure, Charlies 
and many others. 

Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 


is successfully sun 
W. Clark 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


‘Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }New york 





Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Svioulns 
BEST 


GRAND 
CrmCAGO 93 -ST LOUIS 


H&BRO. 


279 7TH AVE 
NEW YoRK 


SEND FORE 


STRINGS 
JOHN FRIED 
OurR 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952. Eighth Avenue, for all information 








MUSICAL COURIER 


September 18, 1919 





1854 NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street, New York Riverside 7524 


VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
z eacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


SARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


tl fretted instruments. 
Studio: "616 West 116th Street, New York City 


s MARGOLIS a 








CULTURE 


L, 628 Riverside Orive, 1.7. Phone, Morningside 4963 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Comparer. 
Syracuse University, New York 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


TGIACOMO BOURG) v 


| BARITONE AND TEACHER 


| 126 West 72nd Street - New York City 
Telephone 6041 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Re ay ee een 
Suite 40 etropolitan ra couse Building, 
New York City. 


¢ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Tel. 6935 Bedford 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Com and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 
Address; Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 
of strikingly good qual- 
ed ne efficiently 




















' N. 
CONCERT. RECITAL-ORATORIO 


31 ae > yo Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Telephone 1040 R. Bedford 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Vola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
s. ee ANTINO } YOnN] 


PIETR 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8g3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 95: Circle. 


Ovide Musin’ 8 














's TUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel, 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y. 


ae ae 

















HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACH 
786 West End Avenue, = York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Studio: 272 West 94th Sheet New York 
Phone River 2369 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE poatplow a 
Coaching in Opera and Co 
1425 Broadway. N.Y, (Metropolitan Opers Hease Bldg.) 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 
1 Teacher of we > Bo and supplementary 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


pune 

















and 2000 others 


all 10! each 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 10c—beau- 
’ tifully ae on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
r wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 10c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale”’ 
‘i Trovatore, nd Hue 
moresque,’ , Baveorells,” 
Melody in fF,” eee 
‘ Harlekin,’ ay alt 
pom "” and sweiticn all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


en you buy music, aglect the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real savin; deal with 
merchant who is s 


ntury Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


PemeeT MUSIC 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, — 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


6 igor Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still being built by its —— 


q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its pigaeuae ic tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 














ERB 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 
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COLOGNE OPERA STANDS 
UNTOUCHED WITH THREE 
HEADS FOR ONE ORCHESTRA 


Cesar Saerchinger, Special Musical Courier Corre- 
spondent, Visits Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz and 
Mayence in His Travels About War Devas- 
tated Areas of Europe—Music Every- 
where—Paris Very Much Alive 


Cologne, August 16, 1919—On a musical tour of in- 
spection through the occupied districts of Germany, the 
MusicaL Courter’s correspondent reached Cologne yes- 
terday, and immediately began to take stock of musical 
conditions under British occupation. To realize what an 
“occupied” city is like one 
must be in it. Cologne at the 
present moment is so thor- 
oughly “occupied” that it is 
difficult to see the city through 
the occupation. People who 
have remarked the abundance 
of khaki in New York or Lon- 
don at the height of mobiliza- 
tion have no idea of the curi- 
ous sight of a city all inun- 
dated with a flood of yellow 
drab, like a river flowing over 
a clay bank. 

And all those who have tales 
to tell of overcrowded cities 
should come here and see one. 
There are some 300,000 British 
troops in the area occupied by 
them, and it seems that nearly 
all of them are in Cologne— 
a city made to hold not much 
more than twice that many 
souls altogether. Now, in the 
wake of the military, has 
come the commercial occupa- 
tion—thousands upon thou- 
sands of business men selling 
one thing or another to the 
late enemy. This new human 
flood is systematically quar- 
tered and aided by the military 
authorities; all other civilians 
are not wanted, because there 
is literally no room. 


Journauists Not WANTED. 


When I reached the station 
platform where one gets per- 
mission to leave the station 
from a British corporal, I was 
told that “journalists” were 
not wanted. “We want busi- 
ness men, that’s all we have 
beds for!” However, I finally 
got permission to leave the sta- 
tion and by a ruse managed to 
get myself assigned to a “bil- 
let” together with a British 
officer—for one night. In the 
morning the porter announced 
that the room had to be va- 
cated by 10 o'clock for the 
next batch of transients. You 
have to think fast in this new 
era of peace. 

The chief difference between 
the occupied regions and the 
rest of Germany is that the 
revolution has not had the 
same opportunity of develop- 
ing and ramifying where the 
iron hand of the foreign mili- 
tary has been in_ control. 
Every strike, every riot or 
radical demonstration has been 
promptly quelled by bayonets 
or M-Gs. For this reason life 
on thé surface, as far as it has not been directly affected 
by the occupation, runs more normally in its old channels 
in the Rhinelands than anywhere else. The overturn that 
has come practically to all the theaters of Germany has 
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Brickson 
Conductor of the new Los Angeles Philharmonio Orchestra. .Mr. Rothwell leaves this week for the 


tra during its entire career. 


ductor of his own orchestra in the “pre-historic pre-war 
days,” as a British theater poster in Cologne describes the 
period. Abendroth is of the “solid,” unimpeachable Ger- 
man Kapellmeister type, with more science than tempera- 
ment perhaps, but a fine artist nevertheless. Klemperer, 
on the other hand, is all temperament—the sensitive, ner- 
vous type of musician who “gets” a certain part of the 
public without fail. Finally, Wetzler, without being highly 
distinguished, strikes a happy medium and carries the 
crowd. 

All might be well except for the fact that there is only 
one orchestra to go around. This has to do duty for 
opera and symphony concerts, and play practically every 
day in the season. Abendroth, the titular conductor, and 
the man who actually engages and controls the men, sees 
them at long intervals—at the rehearsals and the few con- 
certs of the symphony season. Klemperer, who works 
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WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, 


West to begin rehearsals on October 6, the first pair of concerts taking place on October 24 and 2 
Mr. Rothwell has an enviable reputation as a conductor in this country, first becoming known through 
his directing of the English “Parsifal” production, and later conducting the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
He added still further to his laurels as leader of the Civic Orchestral = 


Concerts in New York during the summer of 1916. 
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with them daily, has no authority over them whatever—an 
impossible situation. Klemperer’s temperament doesn’t 
preclude a little intrigue on the side, which, as I reported 
some time ago, came near unsaddling the director of the 


ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF 
CONCERTS OFFERED AT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY HALL 


Noted Soloists Feature of Sunday Programs—Monteux 
to Produce New Orchestral Works—Lieutenant 
Stoessel to Conduct New York Oratcrio Soci- 
ety—George Fergusson Joins Conser- 
vatory Faculty 
Boston, Mass., September 13, 1919.—The Sunday concerts 
in Symphony Hall, for many years presented by C. A. 
Ellis and L. H. Mudgett, will commence this season Sep 
tember 21, in the evening, with the four Vatican soloists. 
Mme. Galli-Curci comes to Symphony Hall Sunday after- 
noon, September 28, and will 
be heard again later in the sea 
son, after her operatic engage 
ments John McCormack 
comes to Boston earlier than 
usual, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 5. Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s first concert here will 
be on the afternoon of October 
12, Heretofore she has been 
heard here later in the season 
After an absence of two sea 
sons from the concert stage, 
Kreisler returns, and will give 
his first Boston concert Sun- 
day afternoon, October 19. He 
will be heard twice during the 

year 

Rachmaninoff, the pianist 
and composer, will be here at 
least twice during the concert 
season, his first concert to be 
October 26. Geraldine Farrar 
comes on Sunday afternoon, 
November 2; early in October 
she opens a six weeks’ concert 
tour on the Pacific Coast and 
will reach Boston for this No 
vember appearance. The mid 
winter concerts will bring 
Heifetz, the violinist; Rach 
maninoff, for a second concert: 





Josef Rosenblatt, the Jewish 
cantor, and a second appear 
ance of both Heifetz and 


= Kreisler. 

The Handel and Haydn So 
= ciety, Emil Mollenhauer con 
= ductor, will give four concerts 
the coming season instead of 
= three, as heretofore. As usual, 
= “The Messiah” wili be the 
Christmas offering, with the 
following soloists: Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Mary Jor 
dan, Reed Miller and Edgar 
Schofield. “The Messiah” will 
be given on Sunday afternoon, 
December 21. Rossini’s “Sta 
bat Mater” will be the second 
oratorio, and on the same pro 
gram Gounod’s “Gallia,” on 
Sunday afternoon, January 25, 
Frieda Hempel, Morgan King 
ston and Jose Mardones have 
been engaged as soloists to as 
sist the Handel and Haydn 
chorus for these works rhe 
third concert will be “Samson 
and Delilah,” on Sunday after 
noon, February 22, with Mar 
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guerite Matzenauer, Lambert 
Murphy, Emilio De Gogorza 
and Frederick Martin. The 


final concert by the choral so- 


ciety will be “Elijah,” on_ the 
afternoon of April 4. Flor 
ence Hinkle, Arthur Hackett 


and Reinald Werrenrath will be the solo artists. 

Josef Hofmann comes early in February, and John Mc 
Cormack will make his annual visit of one week, which he 
devotes to four concerts in the middle of the month 
For the remainder of the season the management of the 


not touched the Cologne Opera, for instance. Some sort (Continued on page 23.) 
of concession has had to be , Tent ae eS ED Sunday concerts will present 
made to the personnel never- 2) RM Ul the following artists: Moisei- 

witsch, the - Russian pianist, 


theless, chiefly as regards pay, 
but the heads are appointed 
the same old way, and the old 
game of intrigue is in full 
swing here. 


CoLoGNne’s MUSICAL 
TRIUMVIRATE. 


The musical triumvirate of 
Cologne consists of Musikdi- 
rektor Abendroth, the head of 
the Municipal Conservatory 
and conductor of the Municipal 
Orchestra; Otto Klemperer, 
the chief conductor of the 
opera, and his associate, Her- 
mann Hans Wetzler, familiar 
to New Yorkers as the con- 
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SHIPWRECKED MARINER AND BUNYAN’S PILGRIM NEVER EXPERI- 
ENCED ANYTHING TO EQUAL AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHIC 
JAZZ IN LONDON, SAYS CLARENCE LUCAS 


Glories in Performance of Delius Concerto—Pays Tribute to Sir Henry Wood 

London, England, August 28, 1919.—Bunhill Fields Cemetery, which lies a good many miles east 
of my abode in London, is not as gay and festive as New 
will be. But while I was gazing on the grave of John Bunyan last Sunday afternoon and wondering | the 
how monotonous it must have been for John to lic perfectly still since 1688, a gramophone, or victrola, | 
or talkaphotie in a house near by began a secular song about hitting somebody on the bean and then 
roared out a vociferous laugh in such a tin plated tone of voice that all the cemetery rang with the 
sound. Bunyan’s pilgrim in all his progress never met with the like of it. 
of the illustrious allegorist reposes Isaac Watts, D.D., who wrote the charming ditties beginning “Let ~ 
dogs delight to bark and bite” and “How doth the little busy bee.” 
forgotten the works the reverend doctor intended to be great and treasures up the doggerel he wrote 


(Continued on page. 8.) 


York’s Coney Island, and probably never 


A few yards to the north 


Of course, the world has quite © 


who has been the most popular 
pianist in London during the 
past four or five seasons. He 
will make his New York debut 
in November, and comes to 
Symphony Hall in February 
Albert Spalding, who has been 
in the air service in Italy for 
past two years, has re 

turned to his own country and 
z will come to Symphony Hall 
for a spring concert. Sophie 
Braslau, the Metropolitan con 
tralto, will share the program 
with him. The spring season 
will also bring four return en 
F (Continued on page 28.) 
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The Value of Conventions for Supervisors of School Music 


What the National and Eastern Conferences Are Doing—Plans Suggested for Sectional Conferences and a Real National Convention 
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announcement directing attention to the fact that the National Confer- 
Supervisors would meet this year in Philadelphia gives rise to a question 
discussion. It is well to bear in mind that we believe strongly in 
these conventions. We further believe that there is no stronger agency 
and no greater inspiration for success than the spirit of these meetings 
rly derived, This review is intended for the leaders of these conventions as well 
fortunate supervisors who have not been able to attend. 

more years ago the convention which is now called the National 
va rganized and convened, The need for such a gathering was apparent. School 
wing rapid strides throughout the country and supervisors were anxious 
ideas and methods, and to help one another to success. Each 
association, and now it is recognized asa powerful agent 


rhe recent 
Music 
open or 


the ethicacy of 


the le 


=O é hitteen of 


music W he 
to wet together, exchange 
! added strength to the 
for the good of the cause 


PLACES OF MEETING 


all montage of this convention have been held in the Middle 
East have not been able to attend in large numbers because 
of travel has been great. They have also found difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to absent themselves from service for the length of time sufficient to attend. 
his is not so true concerning the supervisors from the Far West, who apparently have 
difficulty in obtaining permission to attend these meetings. It seems to be a short 
izhted policy on the part of Boards of Education which deny to teachers the privilege 
of benefiting themselves. Teachers should not be permitted to attend conventions, they 
hould be directed to go, and bring back to their work a broader vision and an optimism 


which is necessary to success 


With twe 
West 


the expense 


rere emmy 
Supervisors from the 


little 


How true Eastern Conrerence Was ORGANIZED, 

Because of the difficulties mentioned above, the supervisors along the Atlantic sea 
coast felt that the formation of an Eastern conference was necessary. It was not started 
as an Eastern section of the National, but as a separate entity. For three years it has 
flourished and today has a membership almost as large as the National, clearly establish- 
ing the fact that localized conventions are as necessary as a central body. This confer- 
was not progressing without murmurings of jealousy from a group within the 
larger organization, Comment was passed that Eastern supervisors did not attend the 
National meeting because they were too anxious to remain within themselves. We fear 
Such criticism should be discouraged because the 
National but on the contrary adds to its 


ence 


that the real reason was obscured 
Eastern does not take anything from the 
efhciency,. 

PHILADELPHIA AS A MEETING PLACE. 


We are informed that an agreement was made between the directors of each confer- 
ence that the National would not meet in the Eastern section. Therefore the announce- 
ment that the meeting is to be held in Philadelphia seems to be an encroachment on 
“territorial rights.” The majority of the National membership voted for Chicago as 
the 1920 meeting place but according to the charter the board of directors has the right 
of choice, and Philadelphia was selected. The Eastern leaders have not taken kindly to 
this “invasion,” but we see no reasons why the two conventions should not combine for 


this year at least; because each states that the welfare of every supervisor is paramount, 
and the teacher should not be concerned with petty bickerings. 
A SOLUTION oF THE PROBLEM, 

If the National conference cannot, as present constituted, actually draw to its meet- 
ings the supervisors from the North, South, East and West, then it is National in name 
only. As the Eastern is successful as a separate entity, so let it remain. Establish a 
Southern conference, a Central conference, and a Western conference along with the 
Eastern. Each group can adequately perform a service in its locality and the National 
conference will be an amalgamation of all four. We can not do more than suggest here. 
but we believe that the various boards of directors could easily form the National 
council, which, in cases of legislation in such an important move as the present con- 
templated National Conservatory, would represent a united force in the enactment of 
any act tending to encourage the training of America, as a musical nation. 

How would this plan work out? Each group could meet together for three successive 
years, and the fourth year the National bedy would call its sections together for a united 
convention. By close application to study and the abrogation of any commercial influ- 
ence, much could be accomplished. The chief council should remain always the advisor 
and guide, and in the end, the supervisors would have the profit. 

Wuat tHE Conventions Have ACcoMPLISHED. 

The great good which the present National conference has accomplished cannot be 
disputed. Let us review some of the things accomplished during the 1919 meeting in 
St. Louis. First, an opportunity was offered for observing what was being done in the 
local schools—and no one will doubt the value of a change for teachers, We can always 
derive some benefit from a change of scene whether it be physical or mental. Secondly, 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave a series of recitals in conjunction with high 
school choruses, showing what can be done ‘in combining school work with outside 
activities. Third, a chance to come in contact with the leaders of the profession—the 
men and women who are doing things. 

The Eastern convention covered practically the same ground. This year it was held 
in Hartford, and the splendid work of the schools under the direction of Ralph 
Baldwin should not go. without a word of praise from one who heartily appreciated 
what he saw and heard. 

Of such, is progress and success. We are looking forward to the time when the 
suggestions contained in these columns shall have been realized. School music has 
advanced to the stage where Nationalism is the all important factor. We should dis- 
courage sectional distinctions, and place all our energy behind the force which makes 
for our mutual welfare and advancement. 

Have You Hearp Tuat— 

New York City has a school population of 900,000. Of this number 800,000 attend 
elementary school. On a basis of one supervisor to each 10,000, there should be eighty 
teachers. In view of the fact that only fifty are assigned at present, a strong effort is 
being made to bring the number up to the required standard. 

The Newtown High School, New York City, C. I. Valentine, chairman of the music 
department, is working out some interesting problems in relation to credits for applied 
music. 
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RAVINIA OPERA AUDIENCE LISTENING TO ANTONIO SCOTTI IN "L’ORACOLO.” 
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MEDICINAL MUSIC 


By J. Landseer Mackenzie 
(Copyright, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company.) 





[Of late there has been a great deal of talk about 
musico-therapy—the use of music as an aid in curing 
disease, and, ry aerong 4 at the present time, with refer- 
ence to its aid in the healing of wounded and sick vet- 
erans of the war. Last week “Variations” referred to 
the subject with some clever suggestions which—even 
if intended as a joke—might nevertheless be just as 
useful as the entirely serious and, from the musician’s 
standpoint, often ridiculous suggestions of many ear- 
nest practitioners of musico-therapy, who unfortunate- 
ly know much more about the “therapy” end of it 
the “musico.” In this article J. Landseer Mackenzie 
speaks a sensible word, pointing out something that is 
absolutely true, viz., that if music is of assistance at all 
in the curing of disease, it works primarily through its 
basic element—rhythm—and not through melody.— 
Editor’s Note.] 

How can there be a science of musico-therapy until 
there is a science of music? Of course, if the experi- 
ments conducted in this line will contribute to a more 
complete scientific understanding of music, so much the 
better for musicians. But why expose poor wounded souls 
to the inevitable pain which must ensue as a result of ex- 
periments carried out in the ignorance prevailing of the 
intrinsic nature of music and its psychic effects? 


Past Use or Music 1n MEDICINE, 


The medicinal use of music is no new thing. There are 
many proofs extant that it was so used in the past, but in 
those days music was the outcome of a science that was 
inseparable from religious practice. Music was not then 
“composed” or paraphrased from any vagrant inspira- 
tion as it is today. The progression of its harmonies was 
set to the movements of the stars, and each planetary hour 
had its appropriate chant. The moods and humors to 
which humanity is subject were attributed to the direct 
agency of unseen spirits, both inimical and otherwise. All 
chants were designed either to invoke or evoke certain 
spirits, 

MEDICINE AND ASTROLOGY, 

We know that the science of medicine was originally 
related to astrology, as witness the sign of Jupiter which 
still heads every medical prescription. The modern doc- 
tor no longer takes into account the astrological signifi- 
cance of the drugs he uses, but that of itself is no proof 
of its non-existence. In fact, for all we know, this neglect 
may be a contributory cause for the very general displace- 
ment of medicine in favor of surgery. 

DemMAND For NEw Metuops or HEALING, 

The number of cases now under medical attention in 
which neither surgery nor medicine are efficacious has 
brought a demand for other methods of healing. The fact 
that in remote ages both music and medicine were the out- 
come of one and the same science points to the reason- 
ableness of the claims for the healing powers of music. 
But what music? is the question at issue. In what quality 
does its virtue lie? The music of today has strayed through 
many by-paths from its original source. Has it preserved 
its old time virtue? 

Astrotocy No LONGER A SCIENCE. 


In speaking of astrology as a science, it must be re- 
membered that formerly it was an exact science based on 
understanding of universal laws. This knowledge be- 
longed. to the priests, and has been lost along with the 
meaning of the sacred mysteries of religion of which it 
was a part. The fortune telling astrology of today is 
merely a debased remnant, in the hands of people who do 
not even agree among themselves as to the meaning of 
its symbols, 

Intrinsic Nature or Music UNKNOWN. 


When the healing possibilities of music are now talked 
of, it must be borne in mind that the art of understanding 
the soul and its reactions is unknown, and that the science 
of music has been abandoned for the vagaries of mood 
and muse. The persons who prepose to carry out this 
healing art are necessarily plunged in the uttermost dark- 
ness of ignorance concerning the nature of the music avail 
able, and the nature of the victims upon whom it is to be 
used. In short, both the intrinsic nature of music and that 
of the ‘patient are unknown quantities. 

All that is known of the effects of music lies in the 
measure of its popularity, which, as public taste is vari- 
able and subject to change at the call of fashion or caprice, 
is no guide whatever to its intrinsic worth, The most 
popular music with each individual is that with which he 
is familiar, or that which most nearly conforms with the 
standards to which he has been educated. 


Music As A CLOAK FOR SUGGESTION, 


The factor of association is one of the strongest fea- 
tures connected with musical appreciation. Therefore, if 
pleasurable associations with certain kinds of music be 
made by a considerable number of people, it can safely be 
relied upon to please the average individual. Further- 
more, we have to take into consideration the debatable 
ground of the subtle powers of personal influence by both 
conscious and unconscious means. If music is to be used, 
as it undoubtedly is at present in so called musical thera- 
peutics, merely as a cloak for suggestive treatment, why 
not be honest and say so, in order that the real science 
which is yet to be developed may not be obscured by fac- 
tors which have no bearing upon it? 

Exacr UNDERSTANDING oF LAw NEEDED. 

Before there can be any claims to a real science of heal- 
ing music there must be exact and scientific understanding 
of the laws which govern the soul (which is typified in the 
tiervous system), and also of the laws governing music 
for its expression in harmonious rhythm. When some 
principle common to both these elements has been dis- 
covered, then the study of the relation of the rhythms of 
music to the rhythms ef the soul can begin as a basis for 
an art of music which will include a science of healing. 


Experiments, as proposed at present, with two entirely 
unknown quantities are unscientific and likely to lead to 
many confusing theories prejudicial to both healing and 
music, 

EXPERIMENTS OUTSIDE THE CLINIC. 


Before the musician can safely enter the field of medi- 
cal research, he should be equipped with a thorough un- 
derstanding of his art and the laws by which it operates. 
This study well might be begun outside the walls of the 
clinic, to save inflicting unnecessary pain upon those whose 
nerves are not calculated to withstand the shock of mis- 
placed musical zeal. The musician has much to learn of 
the psychic effects of music upon those who are sound be- 
fore he is turned loose among those who are distraught 
and helpless to defend themselves. 

RHYTHM As BAsiIs or INVESTIGATION. 

Theories as to the virtue: of this or that instrument as 
opposed to another are sure indications that the investi- 
gators are off the track. Every mood and state of feeling 
has a rhythm of its own which can be changed by being 
brought into sympathy with another. Therefore, the study 
lies in rhythm, and it must be borne in mind that the in- 
nate rhythm of every composition is at the mercy of the 
rhythm of the feeling of the interpreter. If he is not in 
absolute sympathy with the inspiration of the music, the 
ultimate rhythmic result may not be harmonious; or, on 
the other hand, it may gain in rhythmic power by rein- 
forcement from a like rhythm of expression. 

All the factors of expression are subject to rhythm, 
and it is very seldom, in the present state of art, that each 
and every one is in absolute sympathy with, and domi- 
nated by, the same rhythm. In determining the music that 
is adapted for healing, purposes, the rhythm. of its expres- 
sion in performance has also to be taken into account, as 
a factor which will either mar the beneficial effect or 
heighten its potency. One performer will attribute power 
to one particular composition, while another appears to 
achieve more success with some other. And so the con- 
fusion will go on until science is able to distinguish just 
what is due to the music itself and how much of the ap- 
parent effect is due to the performer. 

FUNDAMENTAL Law oF Lire. 

Rhythm is the fundamental law of life and is the very 
soul of music. Unfortunately art does not yet comprise 
an understanding of the applications of universal law to 
its various forms of expression, and therefore the present 
demand for a science of musico-therapy finds no solid 
ground upon which to build. Musicians concern them- 
selves more particularly with the effects of their labor 
than with a study of principles for the production of the 
results for which they strive. 

The human soul or nature is the medium through which 
music is produced, and is also the agent upon which it 
acts. The soul expresses itself in the rhythm of music 
to appeal to other souls in sympathy with it. The object 
of musico-therapy is to engage the sympathy of sick 
souls with a rhythm that will harmonize their disorder. 
There are hothins that incite to war, and there are 
rhythms which induce peace. Is there any definite knowl- 
edge of which of these is incorporated in the music avail- 
able for a science of healing at the present time? 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA TO 
PRODUCE RACHMANINOFF WORK 


New Choral Symphony Founded on Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Poem—Endowment Fund Must Be Increased— 
Stokowski Signs New Four Year Contract 


The coming season marks the twentieth anniversary 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The series of concerts 
will be made noteworthy in two ways: by the excel- 
lence and variety of the artistic production and by 
the completion of the endowment fund for the orches- 
tra. When the endowment fund campaign was inter- 
rupted by the war, and the energies of the various 
committees were turned into the Liberty Loan drives, 
resulting in the selling of almost $2,000,000 worth of 
bonds, the fund amounted to $800,000. The war has 
greatly increased the expense of operating the orches- 
tra, and the association needs at least $1,000,000 if the 
orchestra is to be a permanent institution of the city. 
In connection with this it is of the utmost interest to 
know that Leopold Stokowski has signed a contract 
to continue as conductor of the orchestra for an addi- 
tional four years. With Stokowski at the head of the 
organization, and with sufficient financial backing to 
enable it to engage the finest body of players in the 
world, the Philadelphia Orchestra will continue in the 
high position it has won. The twentieth anniversary 
will be fittingly observed at a pair of concerts during 
the season, probably on November 7 and 8. ; 

The most important new feature of the season will 
be the maintenance of a chorus of from 300 to 400 
voices, by means of which the orchestra will be en- 
abled to present some noteworthy orchestral and 
choral works. These works, three in number, will in- 
clude the Beethoven choral fantasy, for orchestra, 
chorus and piano; Rachmaninoff’s new symphony, 
“The Bells,’ based on Edgar Allan Poe’s well known 
poem, to be heard for the first time in America, and 
another work to be announced later. As assistant con- 
ductor of the chorus, the association has engaged Ste- 
phen Townsend, of Boston, who has had great success 
in chorus training in that city, and from whom excel- 
lent results are anticipated, The “trials” for the chorus 
will be resumed on September 15, the first rehearsal 
being scheduled for October 1. 

The performance of Rachmaninoff’s new symphony 
promises to assume proportions comparable only to 
the production of Mahler’s eighth symphony several 
seasons ago, and Philadelphia is again to be congratu- 
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lated on the enterprising spirit which makes it possi- 
ble for local audiences to hear this remarkable modern 
composition before any other city in America. Be- 
sides the chorus and orchestra, the work requires 
three soloists—a tenor, mezzo-soprano and baritone— 
and some of the most renowned singers in the country 
are being considered for these roles. The symphony is 
scheduled for performance on March 5 and 6, and, to 
make the event even more noteworthy, Mr. Rachmani- 
noff will at this same concert, also for the first time 
in this country, perform his new piano concerto. 

The soloists for the twentieth anniversary season 
are of the usual high rank, with sufficient variety in 
their selection to hold the interest of the audiences 
during the series of twenty-five concerts. 

In addition to its regular concerts in Philadelphia 
the orchestra will play ten concerts in Pittsburgh, five 
in New York, the same number in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Wilmington, three in Cleveland, four in 
Toronto, and one in Buffalo, Detroit, Ithaca and Co- 
lumbus. The subscription sales in all these cities show 
a remarkable increase, and from present indications 
the New York concerts will “sell out.” 


. 


PARIS SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS ANNOUNCES PLANS 


Paris Conservatoire Professors to Teach at Annual 
Summer Session—A “Grand Prix de Paris” 
to Be Offered 


In a recent issue of the Musica Courter the ex- 
clusive news of the establishment in France of a French 
High School of Musical Studies, for American students 
only, is given. This school is to be held each summer at 
Fontainebleau, beginning July 1, 1920. Its object is to 
afford American music students an opportunity to round 
off their education in France and to receive instruction 
from the same professors who teach in the winter in the 
Paris Conservatoire. There will be a grand prize estab- 
lished, to be called the Prix de Paris, which will be com- 
peted for under conditions similar to those which obtain 
in the competition for the famous Prix de Rome of the 
Conservatoire, and for which only pupils who have taken 
the complete course in musical composition and have passed 
the trial competition will be eligible. The trial competitions 
will last six days, from September 15 to 20, and each com- 
petitor must write a fugue for four voices and an eight part 
chorus. Those who pass this test are entitled to compete 
for the Paris prize. They will be notified on October 2 
and the preparation of the work for the prize, for which 
they are allowed one month’s time, will begin on October 
5. The competitor for the Paris prize is accorded his 
choice of an allegro movement for a symphony to play 
about ten or fifteen minutes; a symphonic poem of similar 
length; a cantata for three voices and orchestra; or a 
sonata for violin and piano, or cello and piano, The 
works will be given a public audition in the hall of the 
Conservatoire Paris, in December, 1920, and a jury will 
award the prizes, consisting of the Prix de Paris, the 
second prize and first and second Honorable Mention 
For all the other principal courses there will also be com- 
petitions for four. prizes, which will take place between 
September 20 and 30. Only those pupils who have attended 
the course regularly for three months will be entitled to 
take these examinations and the severe rules of the Paris 
Conservatoire will be rigorously enforced. 

THe CurricuLum, 


There will be one class in musical competition, one in 
harmony, four in piano, one in violoncello, one in orchestra 
leading, one in counterpoint and fugue, ene in organ, three 
in violin, three in voice and one in harp. Besides these, 
special complementary courses in ancient instruments, in- 
strumental ensemble and musical history, will be given. 
Each course will be held twice a week and the limit of 
each class will be twelve pupils. The pupils can take 
several different classes if they wish, the only obligatory 
study being that of musical history, which is free. 

Rates or TuItion, 

The school will open on July 1, 1920, for the first annual 
three months’ session and the price for tuition is $67 per 
month per course. The school will be able to furnish 
rooms and board for about 200 pupils at the rate of $70 
to $75 per month. The women students will find lodgings 
in the chateau and the men in the dormitories of the Col- 
lege of Fontainebleau, and quarters in private lodgings 
will also be available. There will also be room in the 
school for 100 other pupils who can follow the course and 
take part in the competitions, but who will be obliged 
to arrange for their own room and board. The committee 
of administration, with M. Fragnaud, subprefect, at the 
head, and M. Lapeyre, mayor of Fontainebleau, with the 
village councillors as the other members, has shown great 
interest in the project and notwithstanding the strain put 
on the village finances by the war the commune has given 
100,000 francs in aid of the school. Fontainebleau itself 
is one of the most beautiful spots of France, about forty 
miles south of Paris, and the school will either be housed 
in the famous chateau of Fontainebleau or in a building 
especially constructed for the purpose. 


DirEcTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


The principal of the school will be an American so that 
the students may be sure of absolutely impartial justice 
in case of any complaint or claim, and the artistic direc- 
tion will be in the hands of Alfred Bruneau, the com- 
poser, and Francis Casadesus, who originated and devel- 
oped the whole plan. There is an honorary committee 
made up of Charles M. Widor, Gustave Charpentier, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Jean De Reszke and Blair Fairchild, and 
the faculty will include Alfred Bruneau, general director 
of studies; Francis Casadesus, formerly director of the 
A. E. F. Bandmasters’ Musician School at Chaumont, 
director of studies, and the following: Mlle. Nadia Bou- 
langer, Lucien Capet, Henri Casadesus, Camille Decreus, 
Hekking and [. Philipp. These will be supplemented by 
special teachers for the various subjects. Further informa- 
tion in regard to the school can be obtained direct from 
Francis Casadesus, 3, rue Cretet, Paris, France. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
for children, Perhaps if he came back after his absence 
of 163 years his language might jar on the ears of doctors 
of divinity in general, His tomb is one of the permanent 
attractions of the graveyard, however, and no one 
wants him back. Bees will still improve each shining 
hour, children will not let their angry passions rise, 
and Isaac Watts, D.D., will continue to repose in front 
of the house where the Rev. John Wesley died when 
he got the Methodist Church in going order, A few 
steps to the west of the Busy Bee poet, Daniel Defoe 
lies in state under a tall stone. As he was buried in 
1731, the state in which he now is could be stated 
briefly. He took so much interest in South America 
that he put his friend Robinson Crusoe on one of the 
islands and then wrote his biography in the popular 
language of North America. As he is reported to have 
lost his ears, | think he is as worthy of mention in the 


Musica Courter as those musicians are who never 
had any ear for music and who have omitted writing 
the life of Robinson Crusoe as well. 

At the other end of the cemetery an eminent knight 
and a lonely chair maker get along very well together 


side by side, Lady Ann Erskin has a butcher for a 
silent’ neighbor, and the back of List’s horsehair seat 
factory looks down upon them all. I do not think that 
this List and that Liszt were related, however 

For the first time in fifteen years I visited the corner 
of Monkwell street and Silver street, where Shake- 
speare lived more than three hundred years ago. The 
site of his house is now occupied by a substantial re- 
pository of foaming brewed beverages designed for 
him that thirsteth. From an open upper window float- 
ed the gramophone reproduction of an American song 
in negro dialect with the raggiest of syncopated ac- 
companiments, which beat anything the shipwrecked 
mariners experienced in the “Tempest.” Shakespeare 
might have said more about America if he had heard 
that music. I say it for him. 


TAME BRETHOVEN, 


Beethoven's first symphony was played as a kind of 
novelty a few nights ago at the Promenade concerts 
and sounded as tame and faded as ever. Yet no doubt 
Beethoven was just as much inspired, as the saying is, 
when he composed it as he was when he wrote the 
seventh. The young composer felt as much, but ex- 
pressed less, I used to tell my theory and composi- 
tion pupils years ago, and | still believe, that many 
high strung and sensitive women and many third rate 
composers feel intensely while they are writing and 
make the mistake of believing they feel what they 
write. It is not true that fine feeling makes the artist. 
It is the ability to express fine feeling which makes 
the artist. Much feeling and little power to express 
are the characteristics of most young composers, At 
the other end of their careers they often get wonder- 
ful powers of expression with very little feeling to ex- 
press. That is why the works of a composer's middle 
period are nearly always the best. And that is prob- 
ably why Beethoven's ninth symphony is to be per- 
formed at these same Promenade concerts with the last 
movement omitted, 


A Fine Detrus Concerto, 


On Tuesday evening I had a puzzling and enlight- 
ening experience. My program was folded in my 
pocket, and a man near me told his companion that the 
work about to be performed was by Massenet. I 
listened in vain for Massenet. There was no broad, 
sensuous, vocal melody, no charm even of a superficial 
kiad, nothing that sounded young and promising, and 
much that was long and monotonously level and de- 
void of character and distinction. The work, whatever 
it was, evidently failed to arouse any enthusiasm in the 
audience, for it was very coldly received, I unfolded 
my program to find that the overture was by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar. To the credit of the same audience be it 
recorded that when Evlyn Howard-Jones played the 
solo part of the C minor piano concerto by Delius— 
which, to my thinking, is the finest instrumental’ com- 
position by a British composer I have ever heard—he 
was recalled again and again to the platform by the 
uproarious applause of his delighted hearers, ‘hat 
a reception the composer would have received had he 
been present! Yet | remember an orchestral concert 
given by Delius in the now demolished St. James’ Hall 
in 1897 or ‘98, when all his works fell flat and none of 
the titles and honors which have been heaped on less 
worthy composers were given him. One of Dr. John- 
son's ponderous couplets comes to mind when I think 
of Delius in England and César Franck in France: 

See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

Delius is still alive, however, and more concerned 
with getting his works properly performed than he is 
with busts and epitaphs. Let Delius bear in mind that 
when a musicians’ club was formed in Leipsic a num- 
ber of years ago and a series of musical entertainments 
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that subsequently became the Gewandhaus concerts 
was inaugurated, a local organist who had written a 
few old things, by name Johann Sebastian Bach, was 
not invited to become a member. Oh, well, never mind! 
The letters J. S. at the front end of Bach’s name are 


worth more than all the Mus.Docs., LL.D.’s, Ph.D.’s, - 


A.A.S., M.U.T.T.’s at the other end. Bach got his 
“tardy bust” a century or two later. But I will be 
called pro-German if I wander too far from London, 
which city, in the humorous boast of Lamb, the true 
Cockney, “is the only fostering soil of genius” Con- 
sequently, I will let it foster me to remark that if Sir 
Henry J. Wood never did any better work than he did 
the other night when he interpreted Franck’s inspired 
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D minor symphony, I would still consider him one of 
the greatest conductors I had ever known. I wish to 
be just to Dr. Muck, but it always seemed to me that 
when he conducted any work which was not Teutonic 
his head and heart were metamorphosed into Swiss 
cheese. That is about all the Swissness I could ever 
detect in Herr Doc. Carl Muck, Swiss passport not- 
withstanding. He is grand and glorious in Beethoven, 
Weber, Brahms, but as an icicle to a rosebush beside 
Wood as an interpreter of Franck. Boston’s loss is 
London's gain, and I am glad that if I am to live in 
London I have to share it with Sir Henry. I have 
modesty enough for both of us. . 
CLARENCE Lucas. 








NO ROOM FOR GERMAN MUSIC IN NEW LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA’S PROGRAMS THIS YEAR, 
SAYS CONDUCTOR WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, AS 
HE LEAVES FOR WEST TO TAKE UP NEW DUTIES 


Loves “Classics” and Promises to Produce Best American Compositions He Can Find—Personnel of New 
Organization a Splendid One—Season to Open October 24 and 25 








Walter Henry Rothwell, who is to have the honor of 
leading the newly organized Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra into the American musical world, leaves New 
York on Saturday of this week, September 20, to go to 
the Californian city, where, for the present, he will make 
his home at the residence of W. A. Clark, Jr., founder 
and backer of the organization. Mr. Clark, by the way, 
is no Maecenas who unknowingly offers merely his gold 
to support an orchestra, but a musician of taste and cul- 
ture himself and a violinist, taking part regularly at his 
own home in the performances of the private quartet 
which he maintains because of his love of music. 

Details of the first season of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, as far as they have been determined upon, have 
already been taken care of in the news letters from that 
city to the Musica, Courter, but they may be recapit- 
ulated here as related to the writer by Mr. Rothwell. The 
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concerts are to be given in Trinity Auditorium, seating 
about two thousand persons, on Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, the first pair taking place on October 24 and 25. In 
addition, it is expected a series of popular concerts will 
be given and sore special children’s concerts are also 
planned, although these will not take place at the Trin- 
ity Auditorium. This, however, is only temporary, as 
it is understood that by another year the orchestra will 
have a splendid new hall of its own. 

When Mr, Clark determined to give Los Angeles a 
new orchestra Mr, Rothwell was far up in the woods of 
Maine having a genuinely restful vacation, which he ex- 
pected would fill his entire summer, but suddenly he began 
to be bombarded by telegrams from L. E. Bihyuser— 
the famous “Bee” of the Coast and manager of the new 
orchestra —as to what arrangements could be made to 
bring him to Los Angeles. After a long exchange of tel- 
egrams, Mr, Rothwell realized that the only satisfactory 
way would be for him to go to the Coast and look into 
the matter personally, and yo sent Behymer a final wire 
making his acceptance of the position contingent upon 
what he found upon his visit. Then he started West and 
reached the Coast in a few days, to find “Bee” ready to 
help him in every way possible and doing everything to con- 
vince him that there was a unique opportunity for a con- 
ductor of his caliber to build a really splendid orchestra 
in Southern California, For the working hours of nine 
days in one uninterrupted session Mr. Rothwell examined 
players who were candidates to the orchestra and spent 
what are usually the non-working hours in conferences 
of various sorts. At the end of that time he was con- 
vinced that, with the few soloists which the Musicians’ 
Union was willing to import, there was ample material on 
hand for a first class organization. He then made his 
acceptance final and started East, stopping on the way to 
visit Mr. Clark at his home in Butte, Mont., so that he 


might become acquainted with the backer of the organi- 
zation which he was to lead. After a very pleasant visit 
he came East and hurried off to Maine to finish that vaca- 
tion, 

Passing through New York on his way to the West 
last week, Mr. Rothwell said to a Musicat Courter 
representative: “You can imagine how busy I have 
been, undertaking such a task upon so comparatively 
short notice. Since I have returned from California, | 
have been busy buying music, and, having unlimited 
funds at my disposal, I have luckily been able to obtain 
several private libraries, including that of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, which contained works that I wanted and 
which would otherwise me inaccessible at the present 
moment. 

“As for the personnel of the orchestra, I am very 
well satisfied with what we have been able to contain. 
My concertmaster will be Sylvan Noack, one of the 
first violins of the Boston Symphony for years, and my 
first cellist is Ilya Bronson. Mr. Plow, a well known 
Los Angeles musician, will be my first flute, and Schi- 
pilliti, of San Francisco, the first oboe. I have Rickert 
for first bassoon, and Bennett, also from San Fran- 
cisco, as first horn. The first trumpet is Vladimir 
Drucker, a well known Russian player, who has worked 
with the best orchestras there and escaped to this coun- 
try through Siberia. The string material and the sec- 
ond players for wood and brass whom I found in Los 
Angeles are all excellent men. I am convinced that | 
shall have a body which will soon compare with any 
orchestra in the country. By the way, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Jr., son of the famous pianist, will play among 
my first violins, and Alfred Kastner, the distinguished 
harpist, formerly of the New York Philharmonic, will 
also be with me, Rehearsals of the various sections of 
the orchestra begin on October 6, and I shall work 
morning and afternoon steadily right up to the first 
concert, which comes on October 24. It will be quite 
a strenuous time for all of us, but with the enthusiasm 
the men displayed when I met them individually, | am 
sure we shall make splendid progress in welding the 
organization together. 

“As for programs, I am, as you know, a great ad- 

mirer of the classics, and I think we shall have con- 
siderable of them in the early concerts. For the first 
pair of concerts, I expect to play the ‘New World’ 
symphony of Dvorak, Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,’ the 
‘Oberon’ overture, and a French number—perhaps 
Chabrier’s ‘Espana’—while at the second concert I 
shall play the Beethoven fifth, Smetana’s ‘Moldau’ and 
the Debussy ‘Afternoon of a Faun.’ After all, there 
are not so many ‘classics’ there, are there? There will 
be no works by living Germans on this season’s pro- 
grams, but | am going to play considerable of the best 
American music I can find, works by such men as Car- 
penter, Goldmark, Hadley, Griffes and Morris. 
_ “Allin all, I am looking forward to a most interest- 
ing winter. It'will be a great pleasure to be once more 
at the head of a fine symphony orchestra, especially 
when I have such wholehearted and cordial support 
as has already been accorded me by Mr. Clark and 
Manager Behymer.” 


David Bispham Teaching in New York 


David Bispham has opened a studio at the Hotel 
Royalton, 44 West Forty-fourth street, New York, and 
talented pupils in search of instruction in vocal and dra- 
matic art, as well as operatic and concert repertory, daily 
are seeking admission to his classes. Mr. Bispham also 
will appear in concert and recital during the 1919-20 
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Albany, N. Y., September 9, 1919.—Albany musical 
activities are soon to be resumed after an extended period 
of inactivity. The city’s musicians are interested in the 
musicales to be given this month at the Berkshire estate 
of Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, of New York, at which 
the $1,000 prize composition will be played. Gertrude 
Watson recently gave a musicale at her estate in 
Pittsfield. Miss Watson, who is an accomplished pian- 
ist, is sponsor for the Berkshire Community Chorus, of 
which Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, of this city, has been con- 
ductor. Dr. Rogers is returning home from the Pacific 
Coast, where he has been the guest of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer. He also passed some time on a 
ranch in Idaho and rode on horseback through the desert 
and canyons. He will soon renew his duties as organist 
and master of choristers at St. Peter’s, as conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Club and the Monday Musical Club 
chorus; and vocal director at the Academy for Girls. 

Sister Alphonsus, for more than a score of years head 
of the music department of the Academy of the Holy 
Name, has been in New York. A normal course in music was 
held recently at the academy, Augustus Hengeman being the 
lecturer. There were teachers in attendance from all 
parts of the State. 

Esther D. Keneston, who has passed the summer at 
Elberon, N. J., where she was active in musical work, has 
been in Yonkers, the guest of Florence M. Loftus, who 
entertained in her honor, 

A number of Albany musicians who joined the music 
colony at Lake George have returned. Among the num- 
ber were Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendell M. Milks and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar S. Van 
Olinda. 

Stella Basovsky, a fifteen year old violinist of promise, 
has begun her third season of study at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York. 

Katherine M. Wentrick has assumed her duties as or- 
ganist at the First Lutheran Church, succeeding Benjamin 
Whittam, who has gone to Albany, Ga. Abram Lansing, 
organist for more than thirty years at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, is now filling a similar position at the 
Silliman Church, Cohoes. 

Roy H. Palmer, baritone, has resigned as soloist of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church to take a position as 
soloist and precentor at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Troy. 

Mrs. Peter Schmidt has been engaged to give violin 
numbers at the First Unitarian Church this winter. 

Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone, has been in Rochester 
attending a reunion of the Aero School, to which he was 
attached during the war. 

C. Bertrand Rase, bass, and Florence McDonough have 
resigned as members of the quartet choir of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church. 

Kenneth Rice has been appointed teacher of music in 
the Amsterdam High School and supervisor of music in 
the grade schools, succeeding Russell Carter, who has 
gone to Ann Arbor, Mich., to teach music in the uni- 
versity. 

Frances De Villa Ball, of New York City, is in town 
on her way from Amherst, Mass., where she had a studio 
this summer. She accompanied Jean Newell Barret home 
and is her guest. Mrs. Barrett is substitute contralto in the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church. Mr. and Mrs, C. Ber- 
nard Vandenberg are back from Poyntelle, Pa., where they 
have been spending the summer. Mr, and Mrs. Frederick 
P. Denison will return from their farm at Berlin early 
next month. 

Community sings are becoming particular features of 
various exhibits and demonstrations. At a recent exhibit 
of flowers raised by Albany school children, George D. 
Elwell led a large assembly in singing. 

Edmund L. Northrup, baritone, of Troy, who has been 
studying in New York, sang recently in the New York 
Stadium before a large audience. : 

Mrs. James J. Connors, contralto soloist in the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception, gave a song recital 
recently at Cooperstown for the benefit of the Church of 
St. Mary’s-by-the-Lake. : 

Lydia F. Stevens, who has been in ill health, is much 
improved. : 

Floyd Howard Walter has been organist at St. Andrew’s 
Church in the absence of Mrs, F, T. Irving. 

Sallie Schaupp, soprano, has been engaged as leading 
singer for a vaudeville musical act. Miss Schaupp was 
among the Albany soldists to be presented with Maud 
Powell, violinist, at a concert given here. 

A music memorial service was held at the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church for J. Townsend Lansing, mil- 
lionaire philanthropist, who did much for music here. 
William L. Widdener was at the organ and the soloists were 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; Mrs. Charles A. Dix, 
contralto; Frederick J. Maples, tenor, and L. L. Roy 
Pickett, bass. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Austin Springer have closed Camp 
Kalliquah and returned to town. Mr. Springer will con- 
tinue his studies with Harold Bauer this winter. 

Plans are being made for a fine winter’s program by 
the Albany Community Chorus by the directors—Dr. 
James S. Kittell, Roessle McKinney, Mrs. Walter L. 
Hutchins and William B. Eddy. igs 

The Monday Musical Club will resume activities early 
in October, with Mrs. George D. Elwell as chairman and 
Mrs. Ronald Kinnear in charge of the registration for the 
chorus. Elizabeth J. Hoffman is secretary, an office she 
has held for seven years. 

No plans have been made as yet for the first fall meet- 
ing of the Albany Choral Society, of which Fred W. Ker- 
ner is conductor. Mr. Kerner has been busy with the 
arrangements for two piano recitals given by his pupils, 
several appearing with marked success. 

Regina L. Held, violinist, and Grace Held, soprano, will 
take up their studies at the New England Conservatory, 
Boston, this fall. Regina Held is preparing for concert 
appearances, 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Guy Bolton’s New Operetta to Be Produced 
“The Rose of Cathay,” a new Chinese operetta by Guy 
Bolton and Armand Vecsey, is to have its premiere in 


Detroit early in October, and shortly thereafter will open 
in New York. 
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Dr. Weiss Moves to New Offices 


Dr. A..M. Weiss, who has been so successful in his 
dental work with vocalists, has moved his offices to 1670 
Broadway, between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
New York. 


Levitzki to Play the Steinway Next Season 


The announcement is made both by the Steinway Com- 
pany and Daniel Mayer that Mischa Levitzki, the well 
known pianist, will play the Steinway piano exclusively 
at all his concerts the coming season 


Editor Watt in New York 
Charles E. Watt, editor of Music News (Chicago), was 
in New York several days last week en route to his home 
city from the Lockport Festival. Mr. Watt made one of 
the notable addresses at that important celebration 


St. Louis and Omaha to Hear Zoellner Quartet 


: The Apollo Club, of St. Louis, Mo. has engaged the 
Zoellner Quartet for a concert at the Odeon Theater in 
January. In the same month Omaha, Neb., will also hear 


this well known ensemble under the auspices of the Tues 
day Musical Club. 


Three More States in Russian Symphony Tour 


Bookings made during the past week by Daniel Mayer 
for the Russian Symphony Orchestra include an engage 
ment under the auspices of the Woman’s Club of Cleve 
land, Ohio, on October 26, and others in M. E. Morgan's 
course in Fairmount, W. Va., on October 23, and with 
the University Club of Uniontown, Pa., on October 24 


Tetrazzini to Reappear in London 


Mme. Tetrazzini’s first concert in London, at the Royal 
Albert Hall, is scheduled to take place on Saturday after 
noon, September 20. The famous artist will be assisted by 
Renée Chernet, French violinist ; Frank Mullings, tenor, and 
Pietro Cimara, pianist. The Quinlan Agency has charge 
of Mme. Tetrazzini’s reappearance in that center 


Votichenko with Russian Symphony 

Sasha Votichenko announces that he will introduce his 
latest compositions with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
touring through the Middle West and South. Votichenko 
and Modest Altschuler are planning an interesting pro 
gram of old and modern Russian music for their first con 
cert of the season. The dates for the September and Oc 
tober concerts will be made known soon, 


Gotthelf at the Piano for Farrar 
#3 A. Ellis, manager of the Geraldine Farrar concert 
tour for this season, has engaged Claude Gotthelf, the 
well known pianist, as accompanist for the diva. Mr, Gott 
helf made a brilliant reputation as the pianistic partner of 


Havrah Hubbard in their joint operalogues, which have 
been abandoned for the present owing to the fact that Mr 
Hubbard has accepted the post of music critic on the Chi 


cago Tribune. 


Metropolis College of Music Opens 
Samuel Spivak, director of the Metropolis College of 
Music, 79 Avenue B, New York, announces the opening 


of his institution for the fall and winter season 1919-20 
The faculty comprises artists and teachers of established 
reputations in the violin, piano, elocution, vocal and har 


inony departments. It is the aim of the Metropolis Col 
lege of Music to attain the highest standard despite th 
fact that the tuition fees are reasonable. Registration for 
tuition should be made at once. 


Société des Instruments Anciens in Demand 


The Société des Instruments Anciens will play in 
Hagerstown, Md., on December 4 under the auspices of the 
Hagerstown Choral Club. It will also give one of the 
concerts on the course at the Milliken Conservatory of 
Music in Decatur! Ill. As this will probably be the last 
American tour of the Société des Instruments Anciens 
there has been a wide demand for the limited time for 
which they will be available this season. It is one of the 
most original musical organizations in existence and its 
charming programs appeal not only to the musician, but to 
the layman as well. 


Rudolph Schirmer’s Will 


The will of Rudolph E. Schirmer, head of the music 


publishing house of G. Schirmer, Inc., who died on August 
20 at Santa Barbara, Cal., leaves his interest in the com 
pany to his wife, who was Ann Swinburne, but provides 


that if she remarries she is to get $10,000 for life instead 
Upon her death the property goes to their infant son, Ed 
ward Rudolph, and he is to get the residue, half of which 
he receives outright when he reaches twenty-one years 

The will directs that a deed of trust made in March, 
1916, be carried out, under which his former wife, Martha 
Zarnes Schirmer, receives the income from 1,200 shares of 
G. Schirmer stock and the property at 240 East Seven 
teenth street. The decedent was divorced from’ her in 
Nevada a week before he married Miss Swinburne on 
March 28, 1916, 
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California Director on His Visit to the Metropolis Tells of His Organization’s Plans—Says Symphony 
Season in Far West Is a Novel One—Educational Concerts to Be a Feature—Sorry 
New York Is So Far Away 


TRV AUN A 











[he symphony situation in my city at the present mo- Throughout the entire poem the question and answer 
nent is a novel one to Say the least. It seems unnecessary are battling with each other to find out whether “to be 
another svmeleoay orchestra in the field at this or not to be.” The following * ‘Maestoso” describes the 

when the plans of the Los Angeles Sym- stubbornness of the soul in question arguing the an- 
complete and far reaching. But of course swer of its beloved, but the mysterious atmosphere 
he ont A which follows immediately makes it submit to the an- 
Los Angeles is to have. I can only speak for the one of  swer, which again appears in the oboe. This is fol- 
which I am the conductor, namely, the Los Angeles Sym- lowed by an Andante Espressivo introducing the an- 
shony Orchestra swer in a transfigured love theme, which ends in a 
' “This will be our twenty-third season. Our plans for tremendous climax, the two themes appearing in vari- 

the coming year are completed and I am here in your city ous ways arguing with each other. After a crash the 

to select new music and symphony players, and ~ ome a + Sapa i ina tego mood, sage is 

pee a nents for the orchestra, also to absorb a immediately repeated as an echo, as if to say, “Is there =& epee ass a “ 

the ss gg > see a have. Our programs will contain 4s hope?” The following Maestoso represents “the last LESTER DONAHUE, 

many novelties as I can possibly secure. uprising of the soul, which breaks down in the un- The young Californian pianist, who has been 

“The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra will number solved question.” spending the summer at his home in Los Angeles, 
approximately seventy-five musicians, who will be on a The second poem opens with a succession of fifths where he devoted a good deal of time to making 
weekly salary. It will be necessary for me to acquire &@ jin four-four time, the oboe presenting the theme, sug- ready new programs for the coming season, 
number of musicians in New York and the East. I have gesting a youth whistling his way along the street. which promises to be a very busy one. The 
already secured Alexander Saslavsky as concertmaster. Suddenly his attention is attracted by a horn call. snapshot shows him in Wattles garden at Holly- 

For many seasons Mr. Saslavsky held this position with ‘This call de velops immediately into a theme which wood, Cal., with Thilo Becker, who was his first 

the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, might be termed a vision. He argues with himself teacher. 

conductor, and he is well known in the world of music. concerning this vision and endeavors to throw it off. 

We plan to give eight pairs of symphonies and twelve to This mental battle is suggested by a great climax. rl 400 
sixteen popular concerts during the season. All our pro- However, the vision conquers and the theme which was 

grains will be presented in Clune’s Auditorium, and it is played by the oboe in the third measure becomes a appears to make room for his every day care free 
unquestionably the only auditorium in Los Angeles for joye theme. After fourteen measures this dream dis- character. Again this inner voice calls him: again the 
ymphonic music. New platforms are now being built, love theme appears, this time 
also, as near as possible, a duplicate of the Boston Sym- in a manner as if long- 
phony Orchestra Symphony Hall stage. A new and novel ing for something not to be had. 
lighting system will also be an additional new feature. Four mysterious chords indicate 

‘This is my first visit to New York for many months, , this despair, when suddenly is 
ind I am delighted to see again many of my old college ' heard the laughter from a world 
your Mr. Bodanzky, of the Metropolitan, and Mr. : : a that has no time for sorrow 
Riesenfeld, of the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters, are both a: : which cries, “The dead do not 
old college classmates of mine, I am only sorry that 2. 2 belong to us,” awakening the 
New York is so far from my own city, as I should enjoy youth to the realization that he 
the many musical treats you have to offer, But wait a ; has encountered only one of the 
few more years and with the strides the air wizards are ‘3 ] many unanswerable questions of 
making I will be able to hear a Metropolitan operatic per . ee life. . 
formance and be back in Los Angeles the next day. 7 i The orchestration calls for the 

‘Among other innovations, we plan to continue our 4 : Pag following: Two flutes . piccolo 
old policy of giving educational concerts with explanatory >. a , a two clarinets, two oboes, two 
talks in the public schools, and a series of free open air ° bassoons, four horns, two trum- 
concerts for the benefit both of tourisis and residents of £ pets, three trombones, tuba, tym- 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. Our concerts will be featured ==> pany, cymbals, triangle, rou By aul 
by the appearance | guest Do ce _ composers of | small snaredrum, xylophone, 
lationa fame, as well a8 prominent Soloists 
"1 “It the aim of the board of directors of the Los An- glockenspiel, strings and harp, 
geles Symphony Orchestra eventually to arrange all-year 
contracts for the musicians, to secure the future of their 
families by an insurance policy carried for them by the 
board, and to start a pension fund for the men who MAYO WADLER, 
through their work and spirit make possible symphonic The American violinist, who has spent a good part of this cool , 
which means to a city one of its greatest assets.’ summer at his New York home, where, as the pictures prove, he 

Oye Dens. aay was certainly as comfortable as he could have been if away. A 

Czerwonky Composes Sketches for Orchestra generous portion of his time was devoted to the preparation of 
works for programs of the coming season, in which Mr. Wadler, 

and conductor, has spent his summer composing. as always, will specialize in the playing of modern works, espe- 
Among other numbers he has finished two unusually cially modern American compositions. The lower picture shows 
attractive modern sketches called “Questions” for him examining at his piano some of these just received from the 
orchestra, a welcome novelty on account of their unique publisher; the middle one, contemplating the beauties of the 
form. They might be described as follows: Hudson and the Jersey shore from a window in his Riverside 

The first opens with three chords, played by one Drive apartment ; and the upper picture, enjoying a book in 
flute and two clarinets, representing the question. In comfort. Mr. Wadler’s engagements for the coming season are 
the second measure the oboe presents the answer. more numerous than ever before, something which the excellence of his playing fully deserves. 
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New York Oratorio Plans Huge Festival 


One of the most important announcements of the com- 
ing musical season is that the Oratorio Society of New 
York, which will give a gala performance of Handel’s 
“The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall on December 30, under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. Soloists of the first 
rank have been chosen, including Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Emma 
Roberts, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor of the Metro- 
politan ‘Opera Company, and Fred Patton, bass. These 
voices are of a uniform beauty and power, well suited to 
the purpose of ecclesiastic music, to which class Handel’s 
“The Messiah” properly belongs. 

Frieda Hempel, the soprano, is best remembered for 
her work at the Metropolitan, where her Annetta in “Cris- 
pino e la Comare” (with Scotti) and her roles in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “Rigoletto,” etc., will not soon be forgotten. 
Emma Roberts, the American contralto of “The Messiah” 
quartet, is best described in the words of James Gibbons 
Huneker, of the New York Times: “In English, French, 
Russian, we heard every word, appropriately colored. She 
paints with her voice. And her musical conception is that 
of a sensitive brain and soul—and also heart.” 

Morgan Kingston has been selected particularly for this 
work because he has duplicated his operatic successes in 
the festivals at Cincinnati, Oberlin, Ann Arbor, Evanston, 
and a dozen other American cities. Fred Patton, the bass 
chosen for “The Messiah,” has a voice of the depth and 
ruggedness necessary for this work. Accompaniment will 
be provided by the orchestra of the Symphony Society of 
New York. 

The Oratorio Society of New York will give an elabo- 
rate festival of music in the spring of 1920 instead of the 
usual concerts scattered throughout the season. Six gala 
concerts will be presented, beginning April 6, The so- 
ciety’s chorus-will be increased to 1,200 voices, and twenty- 
five celebrated soloists of international reputation have 
already been engaged. From the present indications this 
spring festival promises to be one of the greatest musical 
events ever held in the United States. It will be given in 
the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Park avenue and 
Thirty=fourth street, which seats an audience of 5,000. A 
special stage and sounding board are being constructed for 
the festival chorus of 1,200, a children’s chorus of 600 and 
an ger of 150. The entire musical direction will be 
in th im of Walter Damrosch. 

A further announcement will be mtade as the plans fo 
this great festival of music mature. Im view of they 
creased chorus required, two branch choruses hav tbien 
established, one in Brooklyn and one in Jersey. ear- 
ings will he held during the last two weeks of this Month 
All singers. with fair voices and the ability to read music 
at sight are cordially invited to join, 


Annie Louise David Concludes Her Vacation 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, spent the month of July 
in West. Virginia, motoring through the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The first part of August she enjoyed the many 
beauties of Maine and the remainder of the summer at 
lovely Martha’s Vineyard. With such a delightful vaca- 
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tion it is not at all hard to suppose that she is prepared for 
a busy season. Mme. David will resume her teaching in 
New York on October 1, and during the coming season 
she will fill a number of concert engagements. 


Neal F. Mears Invents Transposing Disk 


Neal F. Mears, of Chicago, has invented a disk to solve 
the difficulties in transposing. With the disk Mr. Mears 
forwarded the Chicago office of the Musica Courter a 
booklet, explaining what the marvel transposing disk will 
do and how to use it. This disk shows the signatures 
of all major and minor keys, the chords of all major and 
minor keys, the scales—chromatic, major and minor of all 
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keys—how to transpose from one note to another or from 
one key to another; also how to transpose up or down 
and how to substitute for a key with many sharps or 
flats, how to transpose (or key) for any band or orches- 
tra instrument, how to write a solo melody part for any 
instrument, how to transpose any instrumental part so 
that any other instrument can play it, how to transpose 
orchestra or band arrangements, how to transpose from 
one clef to another and the different clefs and their staves. 


Adolf Bolm Added to Rivoli-Rialto Staff 


At the request of many South Americans residing in 
this city, Hugo Riesenfeld has included the overture to 
“It Guarany,” by the Brazilian composer, Antonio Gomez, 
in the musical program at the Rialto this week. The 
soloists are Martin Brefel and Edoardo Albano, who sing 
a duet from Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers.” Other numbers 
include Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” played as a violin solo 
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by Sascha Fidelman, and a marimbaphone duet, Lee 
David's “Tents of Arabs,” executed by Harry Edison and 
Frank Wolf. Arthur Depew’s organ solo is Scotson- 
Clark’s “Torchlight March.” 

At the Rivoli the orchestra, under the direction of Erno 
Rapee and Joseph Littau, plays the prelude to “Parsifal,” 
and Firmin Swinnen’s organ number is the toccata from 
Charles Widor’s fifth symphony. 

Josiah Zuro, general director of the new school of opera 
associated with the Rivoli and Rialto theaters, has secured 
the valuable co-operation of Adolf Bolm as a member of 
the faculty, Mr. Bolm will devote his time to teaching 
plastique and composition of the dance. This will, how- 
ever, not interfere with his work at the Chicago and 
Metropolitan opera houses, where he has been engaged to 
stage Prokofieff’s new opera, “The Love of Three Or- 
anges,” and John Alden Carpenter's ballet, “The Birthday 
of the Infanta.” 


Brooklyn Music Settlement Renews Activities 

The Brooklyn Music School Settlement opened Monday, 
September 8, for registration for the new season, and 
classes in all departments began this week. Advance regis- 
tration indicates the largest enrollment in the history of 
the school, which has shown remarkable growth even dur- 
ing the difficult period of the war. Instruction is given in 
piano, voice, theory, violin, cello and other string instru 
ments, and additional courses are being offered this year 
in French and English lyric diction. There are also sev 
eral new classes in harmony and composition, and for the 
latter Howard Barlow has been secured, Mr. Barlow was 
with the Intelligence section of the army in France, and 
this last summer conducted the pageant given by the Mac 
Dowell Memorial Association at Peterboro, N. H. An 
other new feature is the establishment of the — 
of personnel and welfare, under the direction of Edith 
E. Metcalf, who has just returned from doing this work 
for the Red Cross in France and Jerusalem for the past 
two years. The school will continue the education of dis 
abled soldiers under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and will especially welcome any other men 
returning from the service who desire musical education 
for either cultural or professional purposes 


Maud Powell, the eminent violinist, has become a mem 
ber of the school’s advisory council, which includes David 
Bispham, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Marcia Van Dresser, 


Percy Grainger, Louise Homer, Sidney Homer, Mrs. Ed 
ward MacDowell, Yvonne De Tréville, Harriet Ware and 
R. Huntington Woodman. This distinguished group of 
artists has shown great interest in the aims and work of 
the school, and they have contributed their services gen 
erously on many occasions. Most of them have been 
guests of honor at the monthly musicales given during the 
season. This series will be continued as usual, and stu 
dents and friends of the school may count on a very in 
teresting list. The plans for a new building of more than 
double the capacity of the present one will be actively re 
sumed immediately, and it is hoped the entire funds will 
soon be available, so that the school will be enabled to 
meet the demands made upon. it by the public. 
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Some Recent Powell Compositions: 


b. Poéme Erotique* 
c. Elegie Négre 
d. Pioneer Dance* 


*Duo Art Rolls Now on Sale of These Compositions 
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Bruno Steindel an Eminent Cellist 


It is not necessary to enter into an analysis of Mr. 
Steindel’s artistry as a cellist, as it will be like threshing 
Among solo cellists he already holds a 
unique position. He has delighted thousands of hearers as 
principal cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the past twenty-seven years, and in concert recitals 
everywhere His withdrawal from that great organiza- 
tion, however, will enable him to satisfy the great demand 
for him in the concert field throughout America, and it is 
ery gratifying to know that his future time will be de- 
voted to satisfying that demand. Mr, Steindel will be open 
to the acceptance of such engagements as soloist or in 
combination with supporting artists. 

Mr. Steindel was recently interviewed for the MUSICAL 
Courter by the writer, J. Allen Whyte, who has enjoyed 
a more or less intimate acquaintance with him, covering 
the past twenty years or more, and has had the advantage 
of an insight into his real character as a man, The same 
is herewith appended 
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An Interview with MR, STEINDEL. : 

Mr. Whyte: “Mr. Steindel, I have always been inter- 
ested in your career since first meeting you, and I remem- 
ber with pleasure a tour I made as the manager of the 
Steindel Concert Company across the continent, and often 
revert to the delightful association of yourself and wife. 
I remember the great surprise afforded me when I found 
you, whom I thought highly temperamental, as childlike 
and docile as a lamb, and how you aided me by your con- 
sideration and gentlemanly conduct throughout the suc- 
cessful tour, which was fraught with many perplexing 
vicissitudes. I am still more surprised at the charge which 
has been laid against you in view of the fact that you so 
often spoke of this great country and its benefits and how 
often you reiterated these sentiments to me and proclaimed 
America as your abiding place for all time. How did it 
happen that so many members of the orchestra, yourself 
among others, were accused of disloyalty?” 

Mr. Steindel: “As far as I am concerned, the whole 
thing came about through two members in the orchestra, 
one of whom, it turned out, aspired to my position.” 

Mr. Whyte: “Was there any foundation for their charge 
of disloyalty?” : 

Mr. Steindel: “None whatever, I admit I was born in 
Germany, and of course up to the time of the declaration 
of war with this country, my sympathies were naturally 
with the German people.” ; 

Mr. Whyte: “The public at large is under the impression 
you were charged and tried for disloyalty, How did it get 
this impression?” 

Mr. Steindel: “I was charged and tried in the newspa- 
pers. I hold a letter in my hand from the Department of 
Justice of the Federal Government. I will quote you an 
excerpt: ‘No prosecution has been instituted charging Mr. 
Steindel with violation of any Federal law.’” 

Mr. Whyte: “Why did you resign from the Musicians’ 
Union?” 

Mr. Steindel: “The entire orchestra was being un- 
favorably brought into the limelight, and at the request of 
the conductor, and not wishing to jeopardize its standing, 
I resigned not only from the orchestra but from the Musi- 
cians’ Union, but my resignation was not accepted by said 
union.” ; 

Mr. Whyte: “Now, Mr. Steindel, the public of America 
would be glad to know from your lips your real feeling 
concerning your patriotism and citizenship in this country.” 

Mr. Steindel: “I came to this country in 1891, at the 
request of the late Theodore Thomas, to join him in es- 

= —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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September 18, rorg 
tablishing his orchestra, and applied for citizenship within 
one year and became a citizen later on. Since then I have 
lived here exclusively, have established a family and be- 
come a taxpayer, observing all laws of the country, and I 
have never regretted coming here, and I dedicated my 
artist life to the Chicago Orchestra and the American peo- 
ple, and have never entertained any allegiance to any other 
government and never shall.” 

Mr, Whyte; “I am very glad to hear this from your lips, 
Mr. Steindel, jor my own Americanism would resent any 
cther sentiment, even if uttered by you. Now, don’t you 
think you have been too long with the orchestra for your 
own interest ?” 

Mr. Steindel: “Well, Mr. Thomas many years ago asked 
me to stick to the orchestra even should he be called away 
by death, and I followed his desire.” 

Mr. Whyte: “Mr. Steindel, I should think you would 
be glad of the opportunity to get yourself oftener before 
the public in concert recitals.” 

Mr. Steindel: “I agree with you, Mr. Whyte, but, 
having served so many years with the orchestra, I am 
loath to leave it under such unpleasant conditions, which 
were very unjust to me, although people have asked me 
if I would want to play with the orchestra again, and even 
Francis Borelli, former assistant United States District 





BRUNO STEINDEL, 
Cellist. 


Attorney, who handled the entire investigation, stated that 
it would be the gladdest day of his life to see me in my 
accustomed place in the orchestra.” 

Mr. Whyte: “I thank you very much indeed for this in- 
terview, Mr, Steindel, and I assure you the readers of the 
Musica, Courter will be gratified to know your senti- 
ments,” 


Dr. Lulek’s New York Studio Open 


_Dr. Fery Lulek has opened his New York vocal studios at 
his handsome residence, 435 West End avenue, where a large 
class of pupils already is in busy attendance. Doctor 
Lulek comes to the metropolis wonderfully well equipped 
for his pedagogical activity,.as he taught hundreds of 
pupils during his long connection with the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Scores of graduates from his classes 
now are filling leading positions in the concert, operatic, 
musical comedy, church choir and teaching fields. An 
artist of Doctor Lulek’s talents and standing is a distinct 
acquisition for New York and it is pleasant to be able 
to announce that he will be heard here in several recitals 
of his own during the sedson. 


What, Is He Babbling Again? 
Mr. Wilson. says first that Bolshevism is behind the 





‘opposition to the league, now it is the hyphen. Why 


not be frank and say that Beelzebub is responsible for 
the whole thing—New York Evening Sun. 


—— 
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PAUL MORENZO, 
Concert artist and vocal teacher of New York, with two of 
his artist-pupils, Miss Buckley and Mme. Babayan, photo- 
graphed at Asbury Park, N. J., early in September. 





Many Orchestral Novelties for San Francisco 


Following is a complete list of the works to be 
played..at the San Francisco Orchestra concerts this 
season which have not had place before on its programs: 
Berlioz, “Fantastic” symphony; Enesco, symphony, E 
flat; Balakirew, “Thamar”; Liadow, “Kikimora,” “The 
Enchanted Lake”; Tschaikowsky, “The Voyode,” “Mo- 
zartiana”; Ernest Bloch, “Poémes Juifs”; Ravel, “In- 
troduction and Allegro”; Debussy, “Danse Sacrée,” 
“Danse Profane,” “Fétes”; Busoni, symphonic suite; 
Rubin Goldmark, “Samson”; Saint-Saéns, “Rouet 
d’Omphale”; Handel, “Concerto Grosso,” B_ flat; 
Franck, symphonic intermezzo from “Redemption”; 
Duparc, “Leonore”; Lully, ballet suite; D’Indy, 
“Summer Day in the Mountains”; Bruneau, “La Belle 
au Bois Dormant”; Liadow, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gla- 
zounoff, Sokoloff, Archiboucheff, Wihtol, six varia- 
tions on a Russian theme; Brahms, “Tragic” overture; 
Gretry, overture, “L’Epreuve Villagoise”; Volkmann, 
overture, “Richard III”; D’Albert, overture, “Gernot”; 
Bach, double concerto; Schumann, overture “Geno- 
veva”; Debussy, “Petite suite’ and berceuse; Arensky, 
intermezzo; MacDowell, “Scotch Poem,” ‘Poem 
Erotic”; Liadow, “Tabatiere 4 musique.” 


San Carlo Opera to Tour 13,700 Miles 


Fortune, Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera Company has 
started on its long annual tour of thirty-four weeks, com- 
prising 288 performances and covering 13,700 miles, Eighteen 
operas are in the repertory arranged by Fortune Gallo, 
impresario, and Charles R. Baker (manager of the tour), 
which will terminate at Washington next May. 

The San Carlo singers are making their season's start 
in Quebec and Montreal, then back through the United 
States to Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland and De- 
troit. 

Christmas Day will be spent in Winnipeg, after which 
Regina, Saskatoon; CaJgary, Vancouver and Victoria, The 
return will be Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake, Kansas City, St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ernest Schelling Severely Injured 

Ernest Schelling, the pianist, has been serving the 
American cause throughout the war in Switzerland, where 
he makes his home. He received a commission as Major 
and was assigned to the American Embassy at Berne, 
where his familiarity with the country enabled him to 
be of special service. Word has just been received that 
early this month, while motoring near his home at Celigny, 
not far from Geneva, he was very seriously injured while 
motoring. In endeavoring to avoid a woman and child 
in the road, he ran his car against an obstruction and was 
thrown out. The woman and child were killed, as it was 
too late to escape hitting them. Mr. Schelling was taken 
to a hospital in a critical condition and further word 
about him is anxiously awaited by his many friends on this 
side of the water. 


Ghe David Dannes Music Courses 


New Building: 157 East 74th Street 
New York 











DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, Directors 
Announce for the season 1919-1920 the 


following courses by 


ROSARIO SCALERO 


The eminent composer, violinist 
and pedagogue 


Of ROME, ITALY 





Advanced Courses in Harmony and Composition. 


Fifteen Lectures on .The Historical and Aesthetic Devel- 
opment of the Art of the Violin through the Old 
Italian Schools and Their Successors, Illustrated by 
Their Masters and Works. The most important works 
of the violin literature considered in these lectures 
will be performed by the lecturer. 


Special Course in Choral Composition: A Capei!a, Sacred 
and Secular Music. 





Catalogue on application. Address Secretary 
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Far Rockaway Hears Excellent Concert 
The Grove Club, of Far Rockaway, L. I., has the good 
fortune of numbering among its members Fernando 
Tanara and Enrico Scognamillo, and these two gentlemen 
arrange an annual concert for the delectation of their club 
fellows. This summer the concert took place August 30, 


and had the assistance of Mary Ellis, of the Metropolitan. 


Opera; Vera Barstow; Hy Mayer, the well known carica- 
turist and humorist, and Roberto Rotando, a tenor of 
Naples. Every number on the program was received with 
acclaim by the enthusiastic audience. Among the selec- 
tions most applauded were those in which Mr. Scognamillo 
played cello obligatos. He was at one time a professional 
cellist, and he still retains his full, round tone and sound 
foundational artistic qualities. 


MacDowell Orchestra Resumes Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Max Jacobs, was organized with the object of 
promoting musical efficiency, routine and experience in 
orchestral playing. Over one hundred members yearly 
are benefited by these Sunday morning rehearsals, some 
having already been engaged to play in leading orches- 
tras. Professional and non-professional players of both 
sexes are eligible for membership. Rehearsals will be 
held Sunday mornings at 10:30, commencing September 
21, at the Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth street, 
New York City, where all may apply for membership. 


Frances Alda Returns 

_ Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera, who has been 
in Europe all summer, returned to New York last week, 
arriving Saturday evening on the S.S. La France. During 
her trip Mme. Alda visited a number of the battlefields of 
France and Flanders. She was also in Italy, visiting 
Venice with her husband, Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Mme. 
Alda states that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has obtained a number 
of novelties for the Metropolitan, which will be announced 
when he returns. Among her new roles the coming season 
will be the leading part in Henry Hadley’s two act opera, 
“Cleopatra’s Night.” 





Schneer Marries an Heiress 


Nicolai Schneer, pianist, who is known in New York 
through the excellent accompaniments which he has fur- 
nished at Aeolian Hall to a number of foremost artists, 
was married at Lake Placid, N. Y., on September 11, to 
Juanita Gismonda Villanoir, by Justice of the Peace John 
M. Mackenzie. Miss Villanoir is said to be an orphan 
and an heiress and to have married Schneer, who has been 
playing in the Hotel Stevens orchestra at Lake Placid 
all summer, despite the objections of her guardian. 


Brooklyn Institute Plans Organ Recitals 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has arranged 
for a special series of organ recitals to be given this season 
by the students of the Guilmant Organ School. Through 
Dr. William C. Carl, engagements have been made with Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins, Paul F. Padden and Lillian Ellegood 
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Fowler. The series begins the early part of October and 
extends throughout the entire season. The organists are 
graduates of the Guilmant Organ School and are players 
of ability. 


President to Hear Syncopated Orchestra 
(By Telegraph.) 

Chicago, Ill, September 15, 1919.—The opening concert 
of the transcontinental tour of the American Syncopated 
Orchestra will be played for President Wilson and_ his 
party at the Exposition Theater, Wichita, Kans., on Fri- 
day morning, September 26. This concert precedes the 
President’s speech at Fairgrounds. The Syncopated Or- 
chestra will return to Wichita the following week for 
another engagement. Rene Devries 
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| About Plays and Players 


By BIDE DUDLEY 








HE “Broadway cast” idea is wor-| Harbs-*’ 

rying the producing managers a| 1” 
lot these days. With dozens of new/, 
shows projected for New York and 
hundreds in preparation for the road, 
there aren’t enough players with 
Broadway reputations to go round. 
Theatre patrons in other parts of the 
country know all about the casts of 
Broadway successes and they are 
seldom as enthusiastic over road 
companies composed of unknowns as 
they are over those “witb Broadway 
actors. Frequently the actor with- 
out the reputation plays a role better 
than the one who is well known, but 
it’s hard to make the public believe 


Arthur Hammerstein has a plan in 
mind whereby Broadway reputations 
can be turned out in jig time. Re- 
cently he has come in contact with 
Hugh Dougall, a voice instructor, ot 
New York City who has agreed to 
act as “scout” for the producer. Each 
year Mr. Dougall will bring to New 
York perhaps a score of talented 
young singers, and most of these wili 
be given chances to play roles in 
Hammerstein's Broadway shows long 
enough for the Hammerstein press 
agent, Joseph Potts Flynn, to paint 
their names on the Broadway roll of 
fame. Mr. Hammerstein has engaged, 
with the assistance of Mr. Dougall, 
Corolinne Walde, a young soprano 
from the West, whom he considers a 

usidal comedy “find.” 
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STILL ANOTHER NEW 
MUSIC SCHOOL FOR PARIS 


Gabriel Fauré Founds the “Ecole Normale” to Sup- 
plement Work of Conservatoire — Musicians 
Chosen for Legion of Honor—Leonca- 
vallo Left Operetta Score 


(Additional news on page 35.) 

70 Rue Marbeuf, Champs Elysées, Paris, August 15, 
1919.—An “Ecole Normale” of music is to be established 
in Paris. It is hoped by the founders of this new con 
ervatory or normal school that it will replace the well 
organized conservatories of Germany and attract foreign 
music students to the French capital, This institution will 
in nowise compete with the Paris Conservatoire. The 
Ecole Normale is destined to supplement and work on 
parallel lines with it. Gabriel Fauré figures at the head of 
its patrons, and many professors will attend the two insti 
tutions 

The plan of the studies is to supply certain needs of the 
Conservatoire, the organization of which does not admit 
of radical changes. As only a limited number of foreign 
ers can be entered on the list of students in the Conserva- 
tvire—a national and free school of music—which produces 
uch remarkable virtuosi, the Ecole Normale of Music 

ould supplement the Conservatoire in its teaching. 

Hitherto many music students who have gone to Berlin, 
Vienna, Leipzig, Munich and Frankfort might prefer to 
profit by increased facilities in Paris for the study of this 
art and others, including linguistic and literary advantages 
Diplomas would be accorded certifying to the high stand 
ard attained by students, as the “Prix” of the Conserva 
toire attest to the virtuoso value of their winners. The 
Ecole Normale is expected to open in October of the pres 
ent year 

Juces Diaz De Sorta Passes On. 

During the past week a singer well known to the older 
generation, Jules Diaz De Soria, passed away in Paris. He 
was a master of diction and modulation, though his voice 
was not extensive, He was known to sing only to audi 
ences from whom he was sure of the right appreciation. 
In “Trilby” G. Du Maurier depicted De Soria under the 
name of Glorioli, and termed him “the human nightingale” 
singing better, if possible, than Trilby herself, 


A L&onCAVALLO INCIDENT. 

The death of the celebrated Italian composer, Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, August 9, at Montecatini, brings back to mind 
the following anecdote. On the occasion of his last visit 
to Paris in November, 1916—he had come to direct a big 
charity concert—Leoncavallo signed a most original con- 
tract with the Society of Musical Authors. He undertook 
to write the second act of an important operetta, the music 
of the first and third acts being reserved for two other 
composers of distinction, one French, the other English. 
Leoncavallo quickly accomplished his task and sent the 
music to Paris in 1917. It would appear that it is a beau- 
tiful composition containing pages of exquisite delicacy, a 
memorable creation and doubtless his last. Shall we one 
day see this original operetta, wrought by three composers, 
on the Parisian stage? 

Musicians 1n Lécton p'HONNEUR 

Camille Chevillard, chef d’orchestre at the Paris Opéra, 
and Ferdinand Bourgeat, secretary general of the Con- 
servatoire, have been promoted to the grade of officier in 
the Légion d’Honneur. The following were created 
chevaliers in the Légion: M.M, Paul Rougnon, professor 
at the Conservatoire; André Hekking, well known cellist, 
and Edmond Clément, tenor of the Opéra-Comique. 

QOuTpooR OPERA, 

The weather is warmer than warm; indeed, it is hot. 
But the daily operatic concerts at 15:45 and 20:45 (i. e., 
at 3:45 and 8:45) in the Tuileries Gardens remain as at- 
tractive as ever Comte De De_ma-HEIpE. 


Palestine Zimro Ensemble Gives Concert 


Under the auspices of the Zionist organization of Amer- 
ica, the Palestine Zimro Ensemble, consisting of S. Belli- 
son, clarinet; G. Mistechkin, violin; L. Berdichevski, 
piano; G. Besrodny, viola; K. Moldavan, violin, and LI. 
Cherniavski, cello, were heard in a musicale on Tuesday 
evening, September 9, in the Myrtle Room of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

The program contained, besides Mozart's quintet in A 
minor, op. 108, a number of Jewish compositions per- 
formed for the first time, consisting of “Jewish Sketch” 
(Krem), Jewish rhapsody, piano solo (Aisberg), Jewish 
dance for two violins (Kaplan), “To the Wedding” (Fitel- 
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berg), “Grandmother’s Stories” for clarinet (Weinberg 
and Bellison), romance for violin (Weinberg), “Eli Zion” 
(Zeitkin), “Frelichs” (Cherniavsky), for cello, and a suite 
for quintet by Engel, arranged by S. Bellison. These 
works have been gathered by Russian composers and veri- 
fied by the Society of Jewish Music, an organization which 
is making research into folk and ancient song. The Zimro 
Ensemble presented these works in a very satisfactory 
manner, 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN IN MEXICO 


Pianist Wins Signal Success in Long Series of 
Concerts 


Mexico City, Mex., August 5, 1919.—Arthur Rubinstein, 
the pianist, whose visit to Mexico has been announced ever 
since the close of the last opera season, made his debut in 
this city Saturday, June 21, at the Arbeu Theater (the 
theater which preserves its artistic prestige in spite of 
many more modern constructions for amusement places). 
He was brought here by the Mexican impresario foes del 
Rivero, who has lately taken the lead among the theatrical 
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agents, owing to his initiative, activity and intelligence. 
He secured Rubinstein in place of Leopold Godowsky, who 
had been announced but who for reasons unknown was 
unable to come. Impresario Rivero could not carry to a 
finish the Rubinstein contract, and by mutual agreement 
Rubinstein formed a company of his own, achieving a 
great success. During the long season of twenty concerts 
he had an income of not less than $10,000, a very unusual 
amount for an artist who fixed an average entrance fee 
of no more than $1.50, except for the first two concerts 
and for two others, which he gave July 26 and 27 with the 
symphony orchestra, under the direction of the Mexican 
maestra, Julian Carrillo, when the entrance to the parquet 
was five pesos or $2.50. 

He also played at the performance given by the Centro 
Vasco de Mexico, July 31, in the Iris Theater, Hardly 
had this series of concerts terminated on August 3, at the 
Arbeu, when it was announced that Rubinstein would give 
three more concerts in the Cine Theater Granat on August 
7, 10 and 14. He is next booked for Guadalajara. where 
he will give several concerts. All told, Rubinstein may 
expect that his Mexican four will bring him $15,000. The 
main characteristics of this splendid Polish pianist are a 
dazzling technic with some especially outstanding features 
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as his marvelous handling of octaves and double notes, the 
incomparable tone blending and a real artistic tempera- 
ment is expressed in his interpretations. 

Ricarpo CABRERA. 


DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS ENGAGED 
FOR DES MOINES MUSICALES 


Attractive Series of Concerts to Be Held in Hotel Des 
Moines Ballroom—Ralph Mason Hix and H. E. 
Mitchell to Direct New Theater Music 
—Notes 


Des Moines, Ia., September 3, 1919.—This season’s musi- 
cales will take place in the ballroom of the Hotel Des 
Moines, Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Andres De Segurola, baritone, of the Metro- 
politan Opera forces, giving the first program. For the 
second concert Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, has 
been engaged. The third recital is to be given by the 
Flonzaley Quartet about December 10, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Thelma Given, violinist, are booked for the final 
program. As the ballroom holds only about 600 persons, it 
is a privilege to attend these concerts. 

Hix ANp MitcHe.t to Direcr THEATER Music, 

Music, under the direction of two well known artists, 
will be a notable feature of the new Des Moines Theater. 
Ralph Mason Hix, who has appeared numerous times in 
this city as accompanist for notable singers, has been se- 
cured as organist, and H. E, Mitchell, a graduate of the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago, will come 
as orchestra director, having previously directed orches- 
tras in the Princess Theater of Denver, the Crystal of St. 
Joe, and the Auditorium of Waco, Tex. 

Notes, 

Ethel Gulick Phillips, of Bloomington, Ill, who has re- 
cently made Des Moines her home, holds two church posi- 
tions, being contralto soloist at the Central Church of 
Christ, and also officiating in the same position at the Jew- 
ish synagogue. She was on the faculty of the Blooming- 
ton School of Music and Expression for four years, and, 
as a member of the Consistency Quartet, has done both 
concert and Chautauqua work. 

The United States Jazz Band, which has just returned 
from overseas, is to be at the Orpheum this week. This 
band is composed of twenty-five formerly enlisted blue- 
jackets, and is said to be the largest of its kind. Alfred 
J. Moore is the conductor. S. B. 


Marion Andrews Bureau Offers Chicago Opera 


The Marion Andrews Concert Bureau will present this 
season at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., the Chicago 
Opera Association in “Aida,” “Madame Butterfly” and 
“La Boheme,” the first performance taking place on Octo- 
ber 13, the two other operas being given at a Tuesday 
matinee and on Tuesday evening, October 14. At the 
matinee Tamaki Miura will appear in “Butterfly” and 
will be supported by Clarence Whitehill and Forrest La- 
mont. In “Aida,” which will open the course, Rosa Raisa 
will sing the title role and in the same cast will be Sophie 
Braslau as Amneris; Alexandro Dolci as Rhadames, and 
George Baklanoff, as Amonasro, Alma Gluck will be 
Mimi in “Boheme” and the Rudolfo will be entrusted to 
Alexander Bonci. An all star cast will support the two 
stars. The Marion Andrews Concert. Bureau will also 
present in Milwaukee, Amelita Galli-Curci on November 
17; Toscha Seidel on January 19, Charles Hackett on 
April 30, and the season will close with a recital by Louise 
Homer on April 12. 


Kansas City Conservatory Periodical 
Passes First Anniversary 


The Student, a monthly periodical of the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, has just passed its first anniver- 
sary and is assurred of having attained some of the pur- 
poses for which it was created. The Student, an open 
forum for the students of every department, from the 
primary through the senior grades, was originated by Allen 
Hinckley, who not only conceived the idea of such a school 
paper, but it was through his continuous efforts and sup- 
port that the paper was able to exist. The editors in chief 
are Gladys Schnorf and Maryruth Fields, and the assisting 
editors include Alice Boucher, Margaret O’Reily, Cora 
Coleman, Jerome Stuart Elsie Whitely, Louise Miller, 
Alma Thompson, Grace Grimes, Bertha Hornaday and 
Allen Hinckley. 
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Schmitz to Compare Music in Recitals 


At Tuxedo, N. Y., E. Robert Schmitz, the French pian- 
ist and conductor, will be heard in a series of recitals at 
the home of Mrs. Seton. These engagements at this fash- 
ionable colony are the sequel of his successful series given 
at Rye earlier in the summer. 

In these appearances Mr, Schmitz makes a new de- 
parture with an especially interesting feature. Without 
being purely analytic, comparisons between classical and 
modern music are made, with stress on the difference in 
interpretations of similar subjects by various races. For 
instance, the “Claire de Lune” of Debussy and the “Moon- 
light” sonata of Beethoven, although radically different, 
both nevertheless contain a full measure of interest. 














American students of the violin are imbued with the 
same spirit of “hurry” which permeates the arts as well 
as the trades and the everyday life of the American people. 

Students here want to begin playing the instrument itself 
before they have mastered the rudiments of music, and the 
latter must necessarily come first if a student desires a 
well-balanced musical education.. Often Americans can- 
not see why a European student is willing to spend a year 
or more in the study of rudiments when teachers are will- 
ing to let them begin fingering after the first lesson. The 
result is that most students play by ear instead of using 
their brain first. In most cases they do not know their 
intervals thoroughly enough, and consequently they place 
their fingers on the fingerboard at random. 

This method of playing becomes even more disastrous 
when they begin to play double stops and chords. And 
all this originates from not knowing the intervals per- 
fectly at the beginning. Only playing after “thinking 
right” can prevent a student loom playing out of tune. 
The ear can only do its work after the note is played. 

A student will often say to his teacher: “I cannot play 
this or that any faster; my fingers won’t go fast enough.” 
The truth of the matter is that his brain won’t go fast 
enough. 

Another very important point is that most students do 
not know the positions on the violin sufficiently by mem- 
ory, and consequently do not know half the time in which 
position they are playing. The result is that the thumb is 
usually in the wrong place. The positions should be taught 
theoretically long before they are taught practically. It 
will help later on with sight reading. 

Scales are usually not among the student’s best assets, 


for the simple reason again that he doesn’t know them 
theoretically as well as practically, which fault also origi- 
nates from not having learned them well while studying 
rudiments. Learning scales out of books makes it too 
mechanical a proposition. 

And last, but not least, the art of bowing, Nearly all 
methods begin with teaching the student the open G string 
first, and still worse than that, the down-bow. It is the 
most difficult start to make. The arm is raised more than 
on any other string, apart from the difficulty of starting 
at the frog, which makes the bow too heavy in the stu- 
dent’s hand. 

The up-bow on the open E string would be a far better 
beginning. The arm is in a natural position and the 
weight of the bow is then least. Only the forearm should 
be used from the point to the middle of the bow in mak- 
ing the up-bow, and for the continuation to the frog only 
the upper part of the arm should be brought forward. Of 
course, the student should observe through a large mirror 
that the bow remains equally apart from the bridge and 
the fingerboard all the time. Going back to the point of 
the bow, the upper arm should first be brought back to its 
natural position (where it came from) and then the fore- 
arm lowered again (back to its former position) ; raising 
the arm a !ittle, the bow will be on the A string; the same 
movements as before should be repeated. Again the whole 
arm should be raised a little for the D string and a little 
more for the G string. With this the most simple way of 
playing the open strings is completed. 

I hope that these few hints will benefit the young violin- 
ist (the beginner). In my next article I will endeavor to 
say something for the more advanced students. 





Lockport Festival Addenda 
Attached is the poem by Mrs. Evans, “The Music of 

America,” read at the opening session of the Lockport 
Festival: 

From ev'ry fertile hill and plain, 

’Neath ev'ry sky, or dark, or blue, | 

Where sweep the miles of golden grain, 

Or fields and farms of verdant hue,— 

With whip-poor-will, or cockatoo, 

With lark, or gulls upon the sand, 

Ring melodies both clear and true, 

In waves of music o’er the land. 


The sounding breakers lash the main. 
Fed by vast rivers not a few 

Great waterfalls will roar again,— 
And through the ages these will do 
As they have done the ages through. 
With majesty on ev'ry hand, 

Sound wondrous strains, ‘mid mist 
In waves of music o’er the land. 


and dew, 


The mountain-dwellers oft are fain 
To sing the songs of rack and rue; 
Though sometimes st:ll a glad refrain 
Will pierce the clouds of life askew, 
And give the glories that accrue 

To happy, cotton-working band, 
Where Southern melodies first flew 
In waves of music o’er the land. 


Envoy. 
America, a world-wide cue 
Thou givest,—for at thy command, 
All nations join, with hope anew, 
In waves of music o’er the land, 


The Musicat Courter representative did not hear the 
address of Mme. Von Klenner on Saturday evening, and 
asked Mary M. Howard, critic of the Buffalo Express, to 
forward an account to this office. Following is Miss 
Howard's review: 

“Mme. Von Klenner is a personality, a veritable dynamo 
in her energy and quick play of thought and wit. She 
has held many offices of prominence, among them a seven 
year presidency of the New York Women’s Press Club. 
She is second vice-president of the Commonwealth Opera 
Club and one of the three women directors of the so- 
ciety for the promotion of a national conservatory of 
music. She is especially identified with the National 
Opera Club of America, of which she is founder aud 
president. She made a telling appeal in behalf of opera 
in English, opera by Americans for Americans. A few 
years ago the National Opera Club, an incorporated in- 
stitution, was organized with twenty members. Now 
there are over 2,000, and in the name of this club, Mme. 
Von Klenner made the offer of a $100 prize for a one 
act opera for a small cast, by an American composer, the 
opera to be produced at the American National Music 
Festival of next year, with the manager’s permission, 
which was given instantly and enthusiastically by Mr. 
Van De Mark. Great applause greeted Mme. Von Klen- 
ner’s fine offer, the first one to be made at these festi- 
vals as a monetary incentive to American composers.” 


Philharmonic Rehearsals Begin Early 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, lh just returned from his summer resi- 
dence in the Adirondacks. When questioned concerning 
the society’s plans for the coming season, he said: “We 
are starting rehearsals an entire month previous to our 
first New York appearance. The reason for this unusual 
amount of preparatory work is the fact that the society 
plans to offer more important revivals and novelties this 
season than have ever appeared on previous Philharmonic 
programs. Two new compositions which will be featured 
early in the season are works by Viteslav Novak and 





Bernard Rogers. Novak is one of the really distinct char- 
acters among the younger Czecho-Slovak musicians. The 
Philharmonic will play his tone poem, ‘In the Tatra Moun- 
tains.’ Mr. Rogers is an American. Of the native works 
which I have the pleasure of selecting for the coming sea- 
son, his composition will be the first to be produced.” 

As the regular Carnegie Hall ticket office does not open 
until October, Philharmonic patrons have the opportunity 
of securing their season’s reservations now through the 
offices of the society in Carnegie Hall. 
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Lada Tells of Difference Between Dancing in Artificial Light and 


the Sunlight 
BELIEVES THERE IS A GREAT FUTURE FOR CHILD MUSIC AND CHILD DANCING 








One is almost certain to meet artists representing musi- 
cal, theatrical and terpsichorean circles when going into 
one of those cozy little tea rooms which dot the side streets 
of the Thirties of New York City, and in addition the 
cozy atmosphere of those places is sure to tempt one to 
linger and chat at length. In one of the coziest of these 
tea rooms a short time ago the writer met the well known 
Lada, and it was indeed a pleasure to spend a hali 
hour at her table and to listen to her enthusiastic account 
of how she passed the warm months. 

“I have been busy this summer mostly with festival and 
pageant work,” the dancer said, “and | certainly enjoyed 
it, for it is most interesting work, and incidentally | 
found out much about festival dancing. As a rule, musi 
cal pictures are created not only by rhythmic motion or 
dancing alone, but by the illusion of costume, lights and 
color effects. In the case of pageant work there can be 
no illusion, for the merciless glare of the sun shows up 
every detail in a most cruel manner. However, if one 
makes any pretense at being an artist, one finds a way to 
overcome this handicap. In my case, | simply dropped 
into a purely realistic treatment of my music 

“At the Peterboro Festival this was easy enough, for 
the Skilton Indian music, which I had chosen for visualiza- 
tion, is, according to my mind, one of the best specimens 
ot objective music written. The costume, that of an In- 
dian brave, bears photographic inspection and is one of 
the finest assembled Indian. costumes that it has been my 
pleasure to see, The war bonnet, of eagle feathers, is 
especially a work of aboriginal art, and J am very proud 
of it. It reposes in a mothproof box when not in use, 
and I would not part with it for the smartest French 
creation ever turned out ot Paris, 


cancer 














“You see, you come, through sympathy with their music, 
into a better understanding of a people. Especially when 
in delineating it you imitate their gesture and movement. 
Something goes inward until it strikes the heart, and you 
love the true inwardness of the thing expressed. That is 
why I always enjoy my ethnological studies abroad. | 
never had such a good time as I had with Professor Skil- 
ton’s music, unless it was with Nevin’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
fantasy, which I visualized on the same occasion. 

“To come back to the sunlight, this was one time I en- 
joyed the publicity it gave my beautiful Indian costume— 
the band of Indians forming my background, the lovely 
Peterboro stage setting, the blue sky and all that; but it 
also came near being my undoing. ‘ Unfortunately, the sun 
not only gives light but heat, and it certainly gave New 
Hampshire an extra measure that week. After the stren- 





White 


Studio, N. 


LADA, 
The dancer, photographed at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


uous war dance I almost disgraced myself by dropping 
unconscious on the stage. As it happened, my feet only 
were left visible, as my head went into the ‘wings,’ a nice, 
green, artificial, prickly, stickly hedge, through which they 
had to pull me. I do not know how I reached it, for dur- 
ing the last dozen measures or so the stage, the sky, the 
audience and musicians misbehaved shamefully, going 
round and round—and then everything went dark. When 
I came to, some dear, kind people were pouring water 
over me and my beautiful new costume, and someone was 
trying to scrape the grease paint off my face. Fine pic- 
ture of a brave Brave, wasn’t it?” she laughed merrily. 

As the dancer gathered up her gloves and bag I| ven- 
tured:*“And how about the ‘Mother Goose’ fantasy?” 

“Oh, that is adorable work. It's a far cry from a sav- 
age war dance to ‘Humpty Dumpty’ and ‘Little Bay Blue,’ 
but that is why dancing is interesting. It expresses the 
gamut of human emotion, and human nature is so interest- 
ing. I am afraid that train won't wait, but some other 
time I would love to give you my views about child music 
and child dancing. There’s a great future for . a 


New Press Representative for Chicago Opera 


E, C. Edson is at the head of the press department of 
the Chicago Opera Association this season, spending all of 
his time in Chicago, while Rufus C. Dewey, who held a 
similar position last year, will spend all of his time in 
New York in the interests of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion also. Mr. Edson is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, spent many years in Europe and is a fluent linguist— 
a necessity with an opera company in which most of the 
members are either French or Italian. Judging from the 
material already received from the press department of the 
Opera Association, Mr. Edson will make good. His writ- 
ings are interesting, learned, devoid of superlatives and 
should prove of much interest to followers of opera, as 
his essays and analyses of the new works embody the 
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September 18, 1910 
rudiments necessary to make copy acceptable to the daily 
as well as the weekly newspapers and periodicals. The 
writer congratulated the management on its new choice 
by telling the aforesaid to Herbert Johnson, the inde- 
fatigable business manager of the association, upon his 
return this week from a well deserved vacation. Mr. 
Johnson agreed with the writer, giving a good send-off 
to the newcomer, who, he stated, had held a similar posi- 
tion several years ago with the Montreal Opera Company, 
and expressed the hope that Mr. Edson would make good 
in a position which has been a difficult one to hold since 
the inception of the Chicago Opera Association some nine 
years ago, as in that period many press representatives 
were introduced to Chicago by the association. 


Pershing Welcome Concert a Rousing Success 


At the Mall, Central Park, Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 10, General Pershing was given a “Welcome Con- 
cert,” under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Welcome to Distinguished Visitors, by Mrs. Philip Berolz- 
heimer, wife of the City Chamberlain. A huge throng 
of listeners was present, and enthusiasm reigned supreme, 
especially when the distinguished guest of honor made a 
speech during his presentation of a flag to Daniel G. Reid, 
for conspicuous civil services during the war. Among the 
committee members present of the various advisory boards 
connected with Mayor Hylan’s People’s concerts were 
David Bispham, Harold Bauer, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Leonard Liebling, Walter Damrosch, Mischa Elman, Edwin 
Franko Goldman. The musical program, given by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, 
included Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
slow section from his fifth symphony, three “Sylvia” 
excerpts by Delibes, Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” Grain- 
ger’s “Molly on the Shore” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” selec- 
tions from Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII” and _ Berlioz’s 
“Rakoczy March.” 


Opera for Italian Charity 


Among the arrangements being made to greet Admiral 
Hugo Conz, who comes on an official visit from the Ital- 
ian Government to the United States, is a gala all star 
operatic performance to take place in Madison Square 
Garden on Sunday evening, September 28, when “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” will be presented. While 
this performance will serve as a reception to the Italian 
visitors, it will also be a benefit, as the entire proceeds 
will go to the Babies’ Free Milk Fund of Italy. Admiral 
Conz and his staff, officers and crew of the Italian battle- 
ship Conte di Cavour will be the guests of honor, and 
many important city, State and national officials will be 
present to welcome Italy’s representatives. This feature 
of the reception is due to the initiative of Chevalier Carlo 
Barsotti, editor of the Italian daily Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, who has the co-operation of the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York City, the Italian Consul 
General and others interested in the warm friendship be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 
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Institute of Musical Art, 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





The new catalogue of the Institute of Musical Art, Frank 
Damrosch, director, provides interesting and instructive 
reading to any one interested in musical education. After 
stating the general purpose and plan of the school, it 
outlines the plan of instruction and the description of all 
the various courses of study in great detail, and a perusal 
of this description will convince the reader that here is 
offered a genuine musical education: such as no rrivate 
teacher can possibly provide. Among the salient features 
of the plan is the fact all lessons in singing or in play- 
ing an instrument are given privately, not in classes, there- 
by preserving all the advantages of private instruction, 
while to these lessons are added all the other studies for 
an all around musical education. 

The teachers are all selected for excellence in their spe- 
cial field. There are no assistant teachers. Among them 
are such well known artists as Franz Kneisel, Hans Letz, 
Edouard Dethier and Willem Willeke in the department 
of stringed instruments; Clarence Adler, Richard Buhlig, 
James Friskin, Edwin Hughes and Arthur Newstead in 
the piano department ; Gaston Dethier for the organ and 
in singing. Reinhold Warlich has just been added to 
the teaching staff. Percy Goetschius continues to be the 
head of the department of theory and composition, and 
Franklin W. Robinson of ear training. Frank Damrosch 
has personal charge of the courses in pedagogy. 

One of the most interesting features of the musical 
atmosphere of the institute is its orchestra of seventy- 
five student performers, representing every instrument re- 
quired for the performance of symphonic music. Besides 
rehearsing several important programs, this orchestra sup- 
plies the accompaniments to the concertos prepared by the 
piano and violin students and the operas studied and per- 
formed by the operatic department. 

The school year will open on Monday, October 13. The 
examinations for admission will begin September 29 and 
continue until October 9. 

The officers of the board of trustees are: Paul D. Cra- 
vath, president; John L. Wilkie, first vice-president; Felix 
E. Kahn, second vice-president; Paul M. Warburg, treas- 
urer, and Edwin T. Rice, secretary. 


Destinn Fails to Arrive 


Destinova (Emmy Destinn), the distinguished Bo- 
hemian soprano, was expected here last week on the 
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S. S.. La France, but she did not arrive on that boat nor 
was she on the La Touraine, which got in on Monday of 
this week. There is.a rumor that. Destinn has changed 
her mind and will not come here after all this season, 
but the Musica. Courter has been unable to trace it to 
an authoritative source. 


Burleigh Locates in New York 


Cecil Burleigh, the eminent composer-violinist, has made 
New York City his permanent home, opening his studio at 





CECIL BURLEIGH. 


272 West Ninety-fourth street. He will enter the con- 
cert field this fall, giving a recital in Aeolian Hall on Oc- 
tober 24, under the management of Winton & Livingston, 
Inc. Requests are already being made for Mr. Burleigh 
to appear in various cities where his compositions have 
often been performed by our leading artists. This com- 
bined with the number of applications received at his 
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HANS EBELL 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER 


will teach advanced students at Steinert Hall (Studio 26) 
from October Ist, 1919 until June 30th, 1920, and will be 


available for concert engagements. 








Address: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Steinway Piano Used 

















studio for lessons, points to a — of great activity, con- 
trasting his more quiet life in the Far West, so conducive 
to creative work. During the last number of years Mr 
Burleigh’s home has been in the Rockies, where the rugged 
grandeur and solitude found expression in the many works 
of large and small form which have been added to the 
already formidable list of publications. 


U. S. Kerr Impresses Bath (Me.) Audience 
at Bath, Me., on the 
from the 


U. S. Kerr appeared in a concert 
evening of August 29, and the following clipping, 


Times, testifies to the excellent impression the New York 
baritone created : 

The celebrated bass-baritone rendered a popular repertory and 
generously responded to encores The critical music lovers who 
listened to him declared him one of the best soloists who has ever 


come to Bath. 
The concert was given under the auspices of Bath Com 


pany 5, U. P., and members of the organization in 
full dress uniform acted as ushers. Mr. Kerr had the as 
sistance of Mabel Trask, contralto, and Elsie Luker, 


pianist. ; 
On September 5 the singer was heard in a 
concert at Bangor, Me. 


successful 


Lena Doria Devine Resumes Season’s Work 


One of the busiest teachers in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Studio Building is Lena Doria Devine. With only 
two weeks’ vacation, she returned to her studio to find a 
large number of new pupils already enrolled so that addi 
tional applicants will find it to their interest to make 
reservations as early as possible. 

Several assistants will be necessary in the course of 
study this year—but all the fundamental work will be per 
sonally directed by Mme. Devine. 
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seen the greatest singers 
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—Pittsburgh Dispatch 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS PIANO 
STUDENTS 


Head of the Piano Department of the University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


By Sidney Silber 








No one ever really understands music until he has lived 
it He may, it is true, its worthwhileness by 


reading about it 


appreciate 


4 teacher who focuses the entire attention of a pupil 
vpon the physical (mechanical) side of piano playing 1s 
either dishonest or incompetent, or both 


lhe greatest problem of human life is to maintain the 
soul’s integrity Only those who succeed in this are the 


world’s greatest masters 


The highest tribute an audience can pay an artist 
who has rendered a lyric composition is absolute silence. 
When the public forgets to applaud, it is proof that it was 
i the grip and under the spell of music, 


The poorest and deadest (unresponsive) audience in the 
world is the deadhead audience 


There is a type of concert-goer who cannot appreciate 
the difficulties of the keyboard unless the effort of the 
executant is manifested by exaggerated gestures and the 
shedding of an abundance of perspiration. The truly great 
pianist negotiates all mechanical difficulties with utmost 
ease and does not aim to appeal to persons who are more 
impressed by the flashy colors of an imitation diamond 
than by the colors of nature’s own product 

Have you ever reflected upon the tremendous dynamic 
scale of the lion, who can either slay a man with his tail 


or move the same as delicately and grecefully as a cat? 
Aim to become a “lion of the piano.” To do this it is 
less important to look the part than to play it. 


Don't use all of your study period for finger work ex- 
clusively. Technic is something more than finger facility. 
It covers the entire tonal domain. 


Surely there must be some composition which you can 
interpret satisfactorily with your present technical equip- 
ment, even though it may be inadequate for the higher 
and highest reaches of the art. 


No activity of human life is profitable of itself. It de- 
pends upon the man, the time, the place. Junk dealers 
have become millionaires. 


Geniuses are never discovered or developed—they reveal 
themselves. 


Idealists are the only true realists. 
Music is neither dogma nor creed—it is a life. 


to limit and define music by call- 


Is it not puerile to tr } 
ussian, German and what not? 


ing it Italian, French, 
Don’t “make” music—speak it. 


It is possible for .a baldheaded pianist to become a “lion 
of the piano.” Shear his mane and he still “remains” 
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(pardon the pun!) a lion. The day of “Samsonian” 
pianists is luckily over. 


If Ponce De Leon had had the soul of an artist, he 
—_ never have left home in search of the fountain of 
youth, 


The pedagogic profession by no means has a corner on 
“muttonheads.” 


_If every “promising” musical talent became a great ar- 
tist, there would be no audiences. 


Art lives without artists but artists can not live without 
art 


A great deal of music is simply “much ado about 
nothing.” 


New York Review Comments 
on Novello-Davies’ Work 


The New York Review recently published the attached 
interesting comment upon the method and ability of Clara 
Novello-Davies to make people sing: 

“Mme. Novello-Davies says, ‘Everybody is born with a 
voice.’ This we know to our cost, if some of the hideous 
sounds we hear all about us issuing from human throats 
is evidence. Then Mme, Davies adds, ‘You can sing if 
you know how to breathe.” But what we want to ask this 
noted ‘voice liberator,’ as she is called in England, is: If 
you know how to breathe, can you speak properly; that 
is, with musical tonality from the natural register? Ah, 
there’s the rub. Saint-Saéns, the French composer, once 
said to Mme. Davies, upon the occasion of a gala concert 
at the Trocadero, Paris, which she was conducting, ‘Your 
teaching is perfect.’ So, with that. kind of commendation 
puinting a warning finger at us, it is not for us to wonder 
and humbly ask, When you have taught the American to 
breathe properly and sing as a natural sequence are you 
going to teach him to speak? There’s a lot of work ahead 
tor this good lady, to whom nature has been so kind in 
her disposition of gifts, a magnetic personality of posi- 
tively curative potency being the chiefest among them.” 


Ellen Dalossy Enjoying Vacation 
Ellen Dalossy, the new soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who is scheduled to make her debut in 
one of the leading roles of Albert Wolff's opera, “L’Ois- 
eau Bleu,” during the coming season, has been spending 
the summer in Maine in rest and recreation, as well as 


Be he 


(Above) Ellen Dalossy, (below) Maitre Pelletier, Herma 
Dalossy, and Jeanne Gordon, 


devoting several hours daily to the study of her French 
repertory. 

The accompanying snapshot was taken on the beautiful 
yacht belonging to Mr. White, of Boston. 


Sascha Jacobsen in Mexico 


Sascha Jacobsen is evidently very busy in Mexico, 
for he hasn’t had time to write direct to his managers 
since he arrived there. However, news has come in a 
letter to his own family and it looks yery much as if 
Sascha made an instantaneous hit. Here is a para- 
graph from his letter, written from Mexico City a few 
days after his arrival there: 

“First of all, they have made a tremendous adver- 
tising campaign, and I’ve been interviewed and car- 
tooned in every paper. On Saturday evening, we gave 
our first concert and it was a complete triumph. Peo- 
ple cheered and stamped and what not. After the 
concert the crowd gathered in the lobby of the theater 
and when I appeared they raised a howl such as I’ve: 
never heard before. Then they lifted me to the taxi. 
About three or four fellows ps to the taxi until I 
arrived at the hotel. We gave our other concert yes- 
terday (Sunday) afternoon with similar success. This 
morning I am going to be photographed for the Re- 
view of Reviews. I became famous over night.” 


Florence Hawkins to Teach Voice at College 

Florence Hawkins, formerly of Welkton, Ohio, has now! 
located in Athens, where she will be affiliated with the: 
Ohio University College of Music as vocal instructor; ~ 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


The Nichols Return—Brocks-Oetteking Resumes— 
Warren Gehrken for Brooklyn—Albert D. Jewett 
Sends Greetings—Edmund J. Myer Here in 
October—Charlotte Lund Sings at Hot 

Springs—Amelia V. Ende’s Lectures— 
Robsarte Studios’ Booklet Is- 
sued—Warde Traver’s Pic- 
tures—Romanoff Still in 
Hospital 
Tue Nicuors Return . 

John W. Nichols, tenor and teacher, and Mrs. Nichols, 
pianist, accompanist, and instructor, who have as usual been 
actively engaged in those capacities at the summer session 
of the University of Vermont, spent a fortnight at Asbury 
Park before resuming their season’s work at their new 
studios in Carnegie Hall. This is planned for the middle 
of this month. 

Brocks-OkETTEKING RESUMES. 

Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, the soprano and teacher, had 
a delightful summer at Rosendale, N. Y., this being her 
second stay there. She prepared a program for this win- 
ter, beside singing at various concerts, at the Roman 
Catholic Church, and giving several lessons weekly. As 
usual, she looks for many pupils and concert engage- 
ments from now on, having returned to New York. 

WarREN GEHRKEN FOR BROOKLYN. 

Warren Gehrken, the prominent musician, has been ap- 
pointed organist and director of the choir of St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, succeeding R. K. Biggs. He assumed 
this position September 1, and plans to give organ reci- 
tals monthly, the dates of which will be duly announced. 
This church has the largest organ in “the city of churches,” 
and a special attraction at his recitals will be the co- 
operation of eminent artists. 

Apert D, Jewett Senps GREETINGS, 

Albert D. Jewett, representative of the Virgil Piano 
Method, who has had many superior pupils under his in- 
struction, sends friends greetings, dated September 1, from 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. He reopened his 
New York studio September 16. 

EpmuNpD J. Myer Here In Ocroser. 

Edmund J. Myer, perhaps best known as the teacher of 
Theo Karle, the tenor, whose tremendous success was fol 
lowed by service in the army, spent the summer as usual 
in Seattle, reporting great success there. Both in point of 
numbers and in the quality of the voices, he had unusual 
gratification. Half a dozen of the summer's pupils will 
accompany him to New York to continue their studies. 
Mr. Myer had pupils from all parts of the Middle West 
and the Pacific Coast, both singers and teachers being 
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among them. Mr. Myer claims that the summer climate 
of Seattle builds up the singing voice wonderfully. 


CuHartotte Lunp Sines at Hort Sprincs. 


Charlotte Lund, who has been taking the baths at Hot 
Springs, Va., gave a “Lafayette-Marne Celebration” in 
co-operation with Lieut. Vincent De Wierzbicki, of the 
French High Commission, on September 6, at the Casino 
of the Homestead Hotel, where Mme. Lund is staying. 
There was a large attendance of guests and colonists, and 
Mme. Lund’s success was quite complete, to say nothing 
of a neat little speech she made for her pet charity, the 
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will be available for concerts after 
February 10th, 1920, and has given 
written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON 
to arrange bookings for ten con- 
certs for her, following her Metro- 
politan appearances and has also 
given him an option on all additional 
concert appearances during the 
balance of the season of 1919-1920. 
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Relief Fund of the Friends of French Musicians. The 
result was a very nice check, which was forwarded to 
George Harris, treasurer of the fund. Mme. Lund will 
sing at the Scandinavian Festival at Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on September 27. 

Ame iA V. Enpe’s Lectures, 


Ende announces that she is prepared to 
music, art and literature. Of Polish 


Amelia V. 
give lectures on 
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birth and French descent, Mrs. Ende is especially endowed 
with understanding of foreign music. She has lectured 
before the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, the North- 
western University of Illinois, the University of Wisconsin, 
and at prominent colleges, institutions and clubs of the 
large cities of the country. 

She calls attention of singers to the fact that she is 
ready to translate into perfect and singable English the 
texts of foreign songs and arias. She also gives instruc- 
tion in harmony, and plays studio accompaniments. 

Rospsarte Stupios’ Booker, 

In connection with the reopening of his studios in New 
York, Lionel Robsarte has issued an eight page folder 
containing much of interest, including a very natural pic- 
ture of his alert self. This folder takes for its motto 
“Preparedness,” as contrasted with “Watchful Waiting.” 
“Practical Results” is another feature of the Robsarte 
studios, tone formation and the coaching of singers for 
grand and light opera, vaudeville, concert, church, and the 
training of teachers all being included. It is said that 
every Robsarte pupil (he teaches on the lines of Trabadello 
of Paris, instructor of Melba, Eames, Garden, Farrar) 
obtains a position. 

WARDE 

Warde Traver, whose success as an artist is only equalled 
by his love of music (he gives an annual studio recital 
which enlists the services of the most prominent musical 
artists in New York) has just concluded an exhibition of 
ultra-refined and beautiful women at The Monmouth, 
Spring Lake, N. J. The Gazette of that resort says “they 
made a sensational hit.” He is a protege of F. D. Millet 
(lost on the Titanic) and studied under Karl Marr in 
Munich. Many consider him the greatest present day 
painter of hair and profiles. Last October he had an ex 


Traver’s Pictures 


hibition in Hot Springs, Va., followed by one in Hotel 
Royal Palm, Miami, Fla. In March he was at the Royal 
Poinciana, Palm Beach, then at the Greenbrier, White 


Sulphur Springs, W. Va. His new studio in New York 
is to have a choral cello, with chimes, etc. 
RoMANOFF Stitt At Hosprrat 

Helene Romanoff, the Russian soprano, whose recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, and subsequent appearances on 
tour with the Russian Symphony Orchestra brought her 
into prominence, is still in a hospital, undergoing special 
facial treatment, following an automobile accident of the 
early summer, 


Daniel Mayer Returning on the Caronia 


Daniel Mayer, the New York concert 
has been in England since July, has at last been able to 
arrange for his return sailing. Mr. Mayer was booked 
for the Mauretania on August 23. On account of labor 
troubles the departure of the big Cunard liner was post 
poned until September 6, but when she failed to sail on 
this second date Mr. Mayer arranged for passage on the 
Caronia and left for New York on September 13. 


manager, who 











“A MODEL FOR SINGERS OF WORTHY AMBITIONS” 


Henderson, New York Sun 
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NORTH — March 


SOUTH— October-November 


Few Available Dates. 
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The concert public ought to strike for shorter 
programs. Most of them are far too long. 
waver we 
Among the most popular autumn and winter 
styles at vocal recitals this season will be melody 
ballads. R 
- é 
The Gilbert and Sullivan operas are to have a big 
revival in Londen this fall when the entire im- 
mortal series will be presented at the Prince's 
Theater. 


— _ 
General Pershing prefers “jazz” to classical 
Great commanders have not been noted as 


music 
Napoleon was no ex- 


discriminative music lovers. 
ception to the rule, 

It now seems definitely established that “The 
Star Spangled Banner” is to remain America’s 
national anthem and there is no reason why it 
should not be such. 


wield as 

Sigmund Spaeth, formerly music critic on the 
i:vening Mail, who gave up his work for that paper 
during the war to become a song leader, will write 
the New York music letter for the Boston Tran- 
script next season, 


a 


One of the few things that seem never to go on 
strike is the melodious, fragrant, brilliant charm of 
“The Mikado” whose current revival by the Gallo 
English Opera Company found instant response on 
the part of a public sick of the inanities of musical 
revues which do not revue anything, and musical 
comedies which have no comedy. 

sorting prommasens 


it is said that the American Legion, the newly 
formed organization of veterans of the recent war, 
will take steps to prevent the German performances 
which are scheduled to be given by the La Scala 
Opera Company at the Lexington Opera House 
beginning in October. The Legion, it is _under- 
stood, does not object to the playing of German 
opera, but does object to its being sung in German 
by German artists at the present time. 

PRE SAREN 

L’Action Francaise, the leading Royalist news- 
paper in Paris, feels as follows about the question 
of Wagner performances in France: “To play 
Wagner's music now would be to traffic with the 
enemy, which is illegal. Every Wagnerian concert 
brings royalties to the composer’s son, Siegfried, 
who is an extreme pan-Germanist and one of the 
ninety-nine intellectuals who signed the famous 
appeal early in the war. It is still too soon, with 
peace still unratified, with so many thousands of 
our people still in mourning, to play the music of 
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the man who so cruelly insulted us after our dis- 
aster of 1870.” 
ny as 

Another long time absentee, pianist Josef Lhe- 
vinne, the Russian, who was tied up in Germany 
all through the war, is now on his way over here, 
having sailed from Copenhagen, September 12, on 
the S. S. Frederick VIII. 

———-@---—- -- 

Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian composer 
and pianist, promises to be prominent in both 
capacities. Campanini is to stage his opera, 
“The Love for Three Oranges,” while the Boston 
Symphony and Philadelphia orchestras have listed 
his “Scythian Suite” for performance. 

= Op 

Among the novelties which the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will play this season, with 
losef Stransky conducting, are a tone poem, “In 
ihe Tatra Mountains,” by Viteslav Novak, one of 
the more prominent of the young Czechs, and a 
work by Bernard Rogers, an American composer. 

sicrsilialishinnteniy 


Orchestral forerunner of the new musical season 
are the tuneful strains floating forth these morn- 
ings from Carnegie Hall, where- the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra is rehearsing under Artur Bo- 
danzky. The first pair of concerts will be October 
g and 10 and will include Wagner’s “Faust” over- 
ture, Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” (piano and or- 
chestra) and Beethoven’s fifth symphony. 


aw 


Professional musicians should not allow the 
present speculative fever to draw them into Wall 
Street. It is an insidious and fatai trap waiting to 
catch just those innocents who have a he hundred 
dollars of savings and know nothing about stocks 
and bonds and their manipulation by the piratical 
crew which runs the socalled “market.” Savings 
banks deposits and United States Government 
Bonds are the best sources of investment for 
musicians. 

LO ee 

The activities of the New York Oratorio Society 
this coming season are to be concentrated in six 
gala concerts to he given during a festival week 
beginning April 6, 1920. The concerts will take 
place in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, at 
Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, and conduc-: 
tor Walter Damrosch seeks many new singers to’ 
make up the great chorus of 1,200 adults and 60c 
children which will participate in the programs, 
with an orchestra of 150 players. . 


The New York Herald has discovered that Andres 
De Segurola, of the Metropolitan, intends to build 
and operate a Spanish theater in New York. Mr. 
De Segurola is coy about denying or affirming the 
report, but it would be no surprise if he ventured 
deep into the impresario activity as it is no new 
field for him. His most recent successful enter- 
prise managerially was the mammoth “Aida” per- 
formance given by him in conjunction with Fortune 
Gallo, at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway. 

dreprentnsie preemies 

The S. S. Dante Alighieri, which sailed from 
Genoa on September ro, has large operatic respon- 
sibilities, for on board of her are the heads of both 
the great American operatic organizations, the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago. Besides Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and Cleofonte Campanini, — with 
Mme. Campanini, are Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini of the Chicago Association and Adamo 
Didur of the Metropolitan Company. Accompany- 
ing Campanini is also his genial secretary, Alexan- 
der Kahn, and Mrs. Kahn. 


New York had its Stadium concerts this summer 
and ’way across on the other edge of the country, 
Tacoma also had weekly concerts in its splendid 
new Stadium, where it has enjoyed such artists as 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Lucy Gates, Lambert 
Murphy and May Peterson, to mention a few of 
those who appeared. The Tacoma structure, in- 
cidentally, is much larger than the one in New 
York, having room for 30,000 people. The Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, paying a tribute to its sister 
city, said: “In short, the success of Tacoma’s festi- 
val of music extending through the late summer 
with weekly manifestations at her Stadium, is 
notice to the world that here in the great Northwest 
there are culture, enterprise, climate and mental 
and spiritual aspiration calculated to inspire the 
visitor and the prospective settler with a desire to 
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come and participate in the development of a 
country that is as inviting in its climatic attractions 
as in its scenic splendors.” 

——-- @———— 

The London conductor, Sir Henry Wood, is out 
with a useful suggestion. He says that some bold 
manufacturer should build half and three-quarter. 
size pianos, exactly as violin makers turn out half 
and three-quarter violins for childish hands and 
fingers. “The former could -be four-octave span,” 
says Sir Henry, “the octave span being that of a 
sixth on the ordinary piano; the range of the latter 
should be five octaves.” The question of finger 
and hand readjustment to the size of the full range 
piano as the child grows older would regulate itself 
and offers no real objection to the Wood plan. 

ee. aed — 

Very likely it did not occur to the Metropolitan 
authorities in raising the price of their floor seats 
to $7, that, if the speculators abide by the law, it 
will be cheaper to purchase from them than at the 
box office. The speculators and the established 
ticket agencies own or control a large number of 
subscriptions, which they sell by the single perform- 
ance. These subscriptions were purchased at the 
old rate of $6.60, including tax, and if the specula- 
tor adds only the fee of 50 cents, the limit allowed 
him by law, he will sell at $7.10 the same seats for 
which one must pay $7.70 at the box office. The 
suspicion arises, however, that the agent will figure 
his ticket—which actually cost him $6,60—at the 
new rate of $7.70 and add his half dollar onto that, 
so that the public which buys from him will pay 
$8.20, allowing him the neat profit of $1.60 per 
ticket. 

~----—-.® — 

When the announcement of a raise in prices for 
the coming season of the Chicago Opera to a six 
dollar level was made in last week’s Musica. 
CourIER we ventured a prediction that the Metro- 
politan would follow suit by jumping from its 
six dollar rate to a seven dollar one, and our predic- 
tion was justified by an announcement made on 
Monday of this week. Henceforth seats on the 
floor are to cost seven dollars per, with seventy 
cents war tax on top of that, and prices in the dress 
circle go up from three dollars to four dollars, al- 
though the remainder of the house stays unchanged 
and the poor subscribers will be allowed to keep on 
subscribing at last year’s prices. If you want to 
take your best girl to hear “Parsifal” in English it 
will cost you the neat little sum of $15.40, and any- 
body who loves his best girl and ‘Parsifal” enough 
to pay that price must be described as an incurable 
optimist. Of course there are some performances 
at the Metropolitan that are worth $7.70; and then 
again, there are others. 

ne wevunane! 


MUSIC AND MAMMON 


Wise words and timely are these by Charles M. 
Schwab, head of Bethlehem Steel and friend of 
music: 

It is a favorite saying among men that “music is for 
women,” But is it? Why are not the refining influ- 
ences of this wonderful art just as much needed by 
men and as applicable to men? Some men seem to think 
they lose a part of their masculinity if they confess to 
a love of music. Well, I love music, and I think I have 
held on pretty well to the masculine side of my nature. 
In fact, music has meant much to me in my life of 
affairs. Again and again it has refreshed me when | 
was dog tired; taken me out of myself and away from 
the problems of business. A book can do that too. So 
can a painting. But not so surely as does music. 

There is a “reach” to music that the other arts have 
not; it seems to “get” to you in an exhausted mood 
and quiets and refreshes where a book or a picture is 
not so sure. Of course, much depends on a man’s na- 
ture; on his temperament. But, speaking broadly, and 
knowing men as I do, I cannot help but feel that the 
average business man would be benefited more than 
he dreams of if he exposed himself to music. It need 
not be the long opera at first. Let him select the 
shorter concert. But few men immersed in business 
are right in turning their backs upon music as a means 
of absolute refreshment, mental and physical. 

The time is past when American business men 
thould believe such nonsense as that “music is for - 
women,” and Mr. Schwab senses the correct mo- 
ment for telling them so. The present disturbed 
and uncertain days in political and commercial 
circles require the influence of music in order to 
heip maintain the ideals of beauty in life and spirit- 
uality in the relations of mankind. 

It is not only for themselves that American busi- 
ness men should support and encourage music but 
also for the sake of what it means. to those they 
employ. There is no surer enemy of discontent 
and unhappiness than good music. The easiest way 
for American business men to find out about music 
is to try it for themselves, as Mr. Schwab suggests. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 
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Turning to the Right 

It is well known that there has been general dis- 
satisfaction with the now existing American por- 
tions of Grove’s Dictionary of Music (1911 edi- 
tion) owing to the fact that those sections seemed 
to reflect a narrow and incomplete outlook and a 
not very impartial spirit. The individual who had 
editorial supervision of American matters in 
Grove’s was Henry E. Krehbiel, music critic of the 
New York Tribune, and one of his characteristic, 
not to say peculiar, feats was. to permit his own 
name and biography to appear in the volume, and to 
sanction the omission of such representative 
American music critics as Hale, Finck, Elson, 
Huneker, Apthorp, Henderson, Hubbard, etc. In 
other words, readers of Grove’s were left to infer 
that there was and is only one authoritative and 
recognized American music critic. Of course that 
is obviously untrue. There are a dozen, scattered 
over New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
west of the last named city. 

The Krehbiel biography speaks of him also as a 
pillar of musical progress, whereas he is generally 
considered a reactionary so far as all music is con- 
cerned that came after Brahms. He never has been 
a champion of American music.. He is on self- 
written record as having ridiculed some of the best 
known American works and abused in a personal 
manner some of the best known American com- 
posers. 

It always has been a mystery to American musi- 
cians and music lovers why Krehbiel was chosen 
to write the matter relating to our native tonal 
affairs as represented in Grove’s. 

The Macmillan Company, publisher of Grove’s, 
was not long left in doubt regarding the unpopu- 
larity of its American section, especially as the 
Musicav Courter made it its business to point out 
inaccuracies and serious mistakes in the American 
texts. Finally the Macmillan firm decided to issue 
a revised, authentic, and impartial American sup- 
plement, and to this end secured the services of 
Waldo S. Pratt (Hartford, Conn.) and Charles N. 
Boyd (Pittsburgh, Pa.) as editors. 

Replying to our recent inquiry regarding the 
progress of the new American supplement to 
Grove’s, Mr. Boyd writes, among other things, as 
follows: 

Mr. Pratt and I hope to have our copy practically done 
at the end of this month. It has been a long pull, but 
thanks to the kindness of our friends and hard work we 
believe the dictionary will have a lot of information that 
is not generally accessible, to say the least, and we are 
trying to make it accurate. Mr. Pratt has devised sev- 
eral new features which appear to be absolutely novel. 
Chief among them is a plan for the general review of the 
history of music in America, which is to my mind the most 
satisfactory arrangement yet devised. 

The foregoing should be cheerful news to all 
those sincerely interested in American music, and 
who always have felt that its real achievements 
were not placed justly before the world in the 
pages of the standard musical dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia. 

Laying the Keel for Culture 


The Musicat Courter has been championing the 
idea of giving our composers a chance to hear their 
works performed at special rehearsals of the sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the country. While 

such a course has not yet been taken by the powers 
in control of the symphonic bodies, at least one 
partial step in the right direction is announced by 
the New Symphony Orchestra of which Artur 
Bodanzky is the head. He authorizes this bulletin: 


The New Symphony has inaugurated a new scheme for 
distributing student tickets for the ten afternoon con- 
certs to be played at Carnegie Hall this winter under the 
baton of Mr. Bodanzky, whereby the right to purchase 
such a ticket is put on a basis of merit. 

The student must be a pupil of one of the recognized 
teachers of highest repute and must have received credits 
from these teachers equal to 80 per cent. on a basis of 100 
per cent. Only by showing such credentials will the pupil 
be able to produce a reduced price ticket. 

As an added feature the student ticket entitles the pos- 
sessor not only to admission to the concert itself but 
also free admission to the last general rehearsal before 
each pair of concerts. 


“Tam a great believer,” says Mr. Bodanzky, “in 
‘educational’ work in music, but I do not think that 
privileges such as the New: Symphony is offering 
should be cheapened by granting them without 


some show of merit on the part of the applicant 
and we accordingly hit upon the plan of granting 
the reduced price to students of composition only 
and even they must achieve a high grade in order 
te become entitled to the privilege. In other words, 
we are offering a reward for ability, application 
and seriousness in art. It is only one way of fos- 
tering and building up music in America on a sound 
and durable foundation.” 

Another way, and a vital one, to help American 
music, is to hold special rehearsals or private con- 
certs of native works, and on those occasions to 
select for later public performance such scores as 
seem to warrant the distinction. No logical or 
practical objection seems to stand in the way of 
such a project. Why is it not carried out, ladies 
and gentlemen of the directorial, executive, finance 
and program boards? 

It seems, too, as though the New Symphony Or- 
chestra might have gone a wee bit further in its 
generous impulse and made the tickets entirely free 
to the deserving students of composition. Unfor 
tunately there are not very many of them. 


The Lockport Idea 

The annual Lockport, N. Y., American Music 
Festival took place September 1-7 and was as 
American as its projectors possibly could make it. 
All the works on the programs were by Americans, 
the performers were Americans, and all the songs 
were sung in English. 

The first sentence in the preceding paragrapl 
may lead to misunderstanding, therefore we hasten 
to say that all the American composers and per- 
formers were not present, some because they could 
not be present owing to want of time, means, or the 
exigencies of distance and travel; others stayed 
away owing to their lack of interest; and a few 
did not put in an appearance for the reason that 
they asked a fee which the management of the 
festival could not pay, owing to fund shortage. It 
must be said for’ the last named class, however, 
that perhaps they did not know the nature or pur- 
pose of the Lockport Festival and imagined it to 
be a series of concerts projected as a private enter- 
prise for the purpose of making financial profit. 
This ignorance may have been due to two causes ; 
first, the lack of sufficient and constant general 
propaganda on the part of the Lockporters; and 
second, the fact that many American artists and 
composers who have achieved individual success 
are not deeply concerned with the lot of their 
fellow tonalists or with movements designed to 
help them and the cause they represent. 

The Lockport American Music Festival has been 
held four times, and was the idea originally of 
A. A. Van De Mark, a Lockport manager who for 
some seasons had been bringing noted concert ar- 
tists to his city and going through the various 
financial ups and downs—chiefly downs—that 
usually attend such precarious activity in small 
cities. What actuated Van De Mark to’ start his 
first American Music Festival by, of, and for 
Americans, the present chronicler does not know. 
Maybe Van De Mark sought profit. At any rate, it 
was a one man managed affair and he had some 
sort of complicated scheme to charge the artists 
$50 for their appearances and then refund the 
money to them after they were actually in Lock- 
port. He also guaranteed their railroad expenses. 
Van De Mark claimed that his system was the only 
practical one to make sure that his artists would 
not desert at the eleventh hour, for their only “fee” 
was the publicity (and picture) they received in 4 
booklet which Van De Mark published annually be- 
fore the festival and sent broadcast over the coun- 
try. This booklet was filled with advertisements 
of Lockport firms and the money secured from 
them was designed to cover the festival deficit if 
any should arise. “Believe me, it arose all right,” 
says Van De Mark, in discussing Festivals Nos. I 
and II. His whole scheme was a strange mixture 
of shrewd business sense and incorrect application 
of ideals. As a result Van De Mark was accused 
of being everything from a faker to a dreamer. 
There were even mumblings that he was not 
honest. Squabbles arose when it came to the proc- 
ess of adjusting that matter of the $50, the refund- 
ing of railroad fares, etc. We confess frankly that 
when Van De Mark invited us to his festival in 
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1917 we went there for the main purpose of in- 
vestigating its integrity. Our suspicions were not 
allayed by some of the events that transpired at 
that time. 


The Dawning of a Vision 


It is not necessary to look into the matter of the 
change that suddenly came over Van De Mark. 
Suffice it to say that the transformation took place 
and was complete. He realized the vast possibili- 
ties of a true American Music Festival, to be held 
annually. He understood in the moment of revela- 
tion that he never could hope to wag the enterprise 
but that it had begun to wag him. He dreamed of 
the great things that an American Music Festival 
could do for our native music and musicians. He 
studied the history of music festivals and discov- 
ered that the best and most enduring of them had 
been started in small cities and remained there. 
“Why not Lockport?” was Van De Mark’s conclu- 
sion, born of common sense and local pride. He 
set about to interest Lockport and it took him two 
years to do it. This year, 1919, the festival was 
run by committees of business men from Lockport, 
and Van De Mark was put on a yearly salary as 
the practical director who engaged the artists and 
attended to all the details connected with the con- 
certs. He had no share or part in the financing. 
He was not to suffer losses or gain profits, For the 
past year he worked like a demon. He took on the 
irresistible fire and fury of a fanatic. The Idea 
back of the scheme had him in its grip, and he saw 
in his mind’s eye the time when the annual Ameri- 
can Music Festival would assemble all our worth- 
while artists and composers for concerts and con- 
ferences, when all the associations in music or con- 
nected with it would center their conventions at the 
official festival, when there would be premiered on 
that occasion a prize opera, a prize symphony, a 
prize chamber music work, when contests would be 
held for young artists before juries of critics and 
well known performers; when in short there would 
be a week of fraternization, cooperation, inspiration 
that would bind us all together in closer musical 
kinship and union and serve as a vital force to help 
the larger achievement in American music and its 
complete, loyal, and enthusiastic recognition by the 
American public. . 

The moment for the realization of such a dream 
has come, American brethren and sisters in tone, 
and it does not much matter whether the dream be 
realized in Lgckport or elsewhere. Possibly 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls might be a better place 
for the festival. Perhaps Niagara County—the 
greatest fruit growing belt in the world—ought to 
take up the idea, and run it along the lines of. the 
Nether-Rhenish Festival that was famous in Ger 
many before the war. No doubt Van De Mark 
would be blown sky high and vanish long before the 
American Music Festival would come into full 
flower. But what of that? What of anything ex- 
cept the Idea? 

The Musicat Courter believes implicitly in the 
American Music Festival Idea. It believes that it 
should be a democratic, non-partisan undertaking, 
with no one faction, clique, or interest in control; 
that it should not “star” anything except American 
music; that the fees for artists should be nominal; 
and that the participants and works should be se 
lected by an impartial committee. 

The Musicar Counter is willing to advocate anu 
support such a festival and calls upon all the other 
music papers to do likewise and to form a co opera- 
tive committee for the purpose of agitating the 
question and enlisting the unified support of all the 
musicians of America. 

Can this be done? We shall be glad to hear 
from the other music papers and from the musi- 
cians at large. 

If Lockport does not desire the festival or cannot 
afford to have it, let us carry it away from Lock 
port and put it elsewhere. — 

Let us all stop talking about what ought be done 
for American music and begin to do it. Let us 
start something. 


How Lockport Views It 


Another fine thing that stands out in the memory 
of the Lockport week is the attitude of so many of 
the inhabitants of that city toward the festival 
Lockport is not a large place and it is not a rich 
community. However, numbers of busy men and 
enthusiastic women gave thought and work to the 
preparations for months before the event and con- 
tributed not only their time but also their money. 
Homes of all kinds were thrown open during festi- 
val week for the entertainment of visitors whom 
the one good hotel could not accommodate. The 
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guarantee fund for the concerts must have been in 
the neighborhood of $20,000. 

In speaking to the men and women of Lockport 
we discovered that, aside from those who were in- 
trinsically musical, most of the supporters of the 
festival were not habitual concertgoers, and did not 
even join the guarantors in order to seek to gain 
publicity and prestige for their city, but because the 
Idea had seized them in its grasp and they could 
see the visien of the greater thing to come out of 
these small beginnings in Lockport. We heard no 
one speak of the receipts or of the size of the 
audiences. It was always, “Do you think the con- 
certs are better than last year?” “Are the musi- 
cians elsewhere interested in this festival?” “‘Is it 
really helping American music?” “Will the Lock- 
port festival be able to inspire the composition of 
truly important music?” “Can we get Parker, 
Chadwick, Foote, Albert Spalding, Farrar, Godow- 
sky, Rosen, Carpenter, DeLamarter, Gluck, Braslau, 
Hamlin, Witherspoon, and all the rest of the worth- 
while American composers and artists to come here 
and give us of their best?” 

Let us hope so. Let the American musicians 
themselves take hold of the Idea and develop it. 
Nothing possibly couid help our native tonal cause 
more quickly and vitally than an annual cooperative 
celebration in festival form, 


On Maltreating Americans 


Che following letter is one of a number of simi- 
lar ones we have been receiving, most of them not 
quite correct in their statements and not entirely 
fair in their deductions, There is much to be said 
on both sides of the question and particularly on 
the side of the American musician, but abuse and 
exaggeration of facts are not the remedies to bring 
about a betterment: 

; ; ; : August 25, 1919 
To the Editor of the Musical Courier: SRM. 

We have heard a great deal about “America first” in all 
things, but nobody seems to care about the young Ameri- 
can men trying to get in the symphony orchestras, They 
are discriminated against in every orchestra except the 
Philadelphia and, I believe, the New York Symphony. An 
American born and American trained musician, no matter 
how well he may be able to play, knows it to be absolutely 
useless to even think of attempting to get in the Chicago 
Symphony while Mr. Stock is conductor, It is the same 
in Detroit. I know personally some high class violinists, 
one especially, who could hold the concertmaster’s chair 
in any orchestra, who applied for the Detroit orchestra, 
but never even received an answer, Foreigners who are 
inferior in ability seem to be preferred, and especially 
so if they are from New York. : 

Now the American musicians are «getting aroused at 
this condition of affairs, These men are talking of get 
ting together and making a big howl, and I don't blame 
them a bit. The Cincinnati Orchestra is another one in 
which an American can’t get a chance. : 

It is the same way with the conductors. Ysaye is my 
ideal as a violinist and Gabrilowitsch is a wonderful 
pianist, but they are not conductors, Dr, Muck deserved 
all he got, but he is a far better conductor than the last 
two that the Boston Orchestra has had. Why didn’t they 
give some Americans the chance when Kunwald and Muck 
were jailed? The last time I heard the Boston Orchestra 
it was something like a joke. 

I would like to know what the Musicat Courter thinks 
about this and what it suggests as a remedy. 

Yours truly, FArrFAX RIMMER. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Variationettes 

If not before, our personal concert season will 
be inaugurated with the recital of Jascha Heifetz 
an October 25, 

nme 

The New York Tribune says of the coming 
Worcester Festival; “Never before have so many 
American composers—nineteen altogether—been 
given a hearing at any one time.” There were 140 
American composers represented on the programs 
of the Lockport American Music Festival, held at 
Lockport, N. Y., during the first week of this 
month, 

zneme,e 

American composers are satisfied that they have 
come into their own and now would like to come 
into other people’s own. 

eRe 


In its obituary notice of Oscar Hammerstein 
(August 16), London Musical News gives the rea- 
suns why that impresario failed there: 

Readers scarcely need be reminded that in 1911 he 
wooed the British eperagoene and built the London Opera 
House in Kingsway. is venture was a failure, owing 
chiefly to the promoter completely misunderstanding the 
London public. The venture was treated with a certain 
amount of good-humored levity. But all were prepared to 
judge the scheme on its merits. Mr, Hammerstein's un- 
necessary extravagance, want of tact, differences with his 
principals, and (to us) blatant advertisements brought the 
season to an inglorious end. 

eee 


Apropos, Karl W. Gehrkens is out with a new 
book called “Essentials in Conducting.” We have 
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net read the work but we are wondering whether 
the author tells that the first essential is to be any- 
thing except an American, 
nme 
When we have women wielders of the baton are 
we to call them conductorettes ? 
nme 


There should be no fear for the future of music 
in America as long as the guarantors hold out. 

nme 

We knew a lady who was wedded to art but it 
divorced her, 

Re, 

Very prophetically and very wisely the London 
Musical Standard remarks that “music in the fu- 
ture has to be for the many rather than the few.” 
‘The open door has come into music, that is all. 

a ; 

Frances K, writes: “I often have been puzzled 
as to the correct definition of genius. Will you 
please give me your idea of true genius?” It is a 
ticklish question, Frances, and after much futile 
thought and desiring to get some non-professional 
opinions, we put the query to a cynical stock broker. 
He answered: “It appears to me that geniuses are 
the fellows who rise at noon, smoke before break- 
fast, do nothing all day, get married and divorced 
as often as they like, save no money, carry no life 
insurance, never get their clothes pressed, go to bed 
at sunrise, and when they die are sincerely mourned 
by the pawnbroker and the barkeeper, and have a 
cheaper funeral than a stock broker.” 

nme 

Also we asked the office boy. He said: “Babe 
Ruth is a genius. The other day he made his 
tweniy-sixth home run of the baseball season, 
which breaks the world’s record.” 

| a ' 

We cabled Vladimir De Pachmann. He replied: 
“A true genius? I am.” 

eRe, 

One of the few Macaulay passages we can re- 
member had it that “the most wonderful and splen- 
did proof of genius is a great poem produced in a 
civilized age.” 

nme 

We have considered all the foregoing definitions 
and now have come to a conclusion of our own. 
It is, that a true genius is a chap who can get a 
deadhead ticket out of Charles L. Wagner tor a 
Galli-Curci or McCormack recital. 

eRe 

We were wrong about remembering only one 
Macaulay epigram. Another just comes to mind. 
We think it was of Dryden that Macaulay wrote: 
“A man who succeeded only in an inferior depart- 
ment of his art, but in that department succeeded 
pre-eminently.” This covers a multitude of singers. 

neRre 


At the Pershing celebration in Central Park we 
watched the General’s face while Damrosch and his 
orchestra played “Over There” and the doughty 
warrior relaxed his grim features into a cheery 
smile. We looked at him during the “Le Roi d’Ys” 
overture and the slow movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony. Pershing fidgeted and ruminated. 
We gazed again when the “Sylvia” excerpts 
sounded, but—the guest of honor had gone. He 
said frankly an hour or so later that he likes popu- 
lar and jazz tunes only. 

nRe, 
é Taylorville, Ill., September 6, 1919. 
Dear Sir: : 

In the Musicat Courter of August 28 you spoke (in one 
of your variationettes) of H. T. Finck’s remark regarding 
janitors and organists. oe 

Being only an organist and not a janitor, I never have 
enough money at one time to subscribe for the Musica 
Courier, but I do sometimes have fifteen cents, and the 
local newsdealer is good natured and easy, and so between 
the two facts I am enabled to read the Musica Courter 
every week. Yours very respectfully, 

T. L. Rickasy. 


New Germany is developing the kind of humor 
that is able to poke fun at its own democracy. 
A German comic paper had this one recently: 
“Frau Scheidemann and President Ebert met at a 
table d’hote dinner in Baden Baden, and when the 
lady began to scratch her head with a fork, Ebert 
was so surprised that his knife stuck in his throat 
and almost choked him.” 

nee 

Henry T. Finck acknowledges that in music his 
chief adorations have been Bach, Schubert, Franz, 
Wagner, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Rubinstein, Mac- 
Dowell, Bizet, Paderewski, Grainger, Dvorak, 
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Verdi, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky. Why pick on 
Brahms and Beethoven? 
neRe 
: 534 Fifth Avenue, New York, September 4, 1919. 

Dear Sir; ° 

I am organizing a Critics’ Union. Our demands follow: 

. No recital shall last longer than from 3 to 4:30 in the 

afternoon or 8:30 to 9:30 at night. 

2. We shall not be obliged to hear more than seven pian- 
ists in one week. 

3. Managers shall attach Corona typewriters to the back 
of the seat facing critic so that stories may be written 
during intermissions, 

4. Critics will not attend more than three musical per- 
formances in one day, i. e., recitals at Aeolian, Car- 
negie in afternoon and opera at night. 


5. Artists shall not expect us to describe clothes, flowers 


or say “a large audience.” 
6. No female artist to sing “My Laddie” as an encore. 
7. There must be but one recital of own compositions 
played by any composer during season. 
Critics’ seats to be placed not nearer than five rows 
from artists’ friends, in order that sympathies shall not 
be assaulted. 
Very truly yours, 


~ 


KATHARINE LANE (Evening Mail). 
nme 
The law of supply and demand means nothing 
in operaland, where many of the stars demand 
much more than they supply. 
neme 
Some thoughtful Americans are wondering how 
intensively the cultivation of American music is 
indulged in abroad by our Allies, as a reciprocal 
compliment to us for featuring their tonal output 
so frantically. nee 


When a musician talks music to the average lay- 
man he expects at least sympathetic attention, but 
when the layman talks silver shortage, labor un- 
rest, and shipping problems to the musician, the 
latter’s mentality promptly goes wool-gathering. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
i Ss 


WHAT THE CORNET WAS 


One of the oldest names of musical instruments 
still in use is cornet. It occurs frequently in the 
English Bible as translated in 1611. ss most cases, 
however, the translators have chosen the word 
cornet to do duty for several ancient words for 
which there were no modern equivalents. 

In the second book of Samuel, vi, 5, the word 
cornet is used to represent the ancient sistra. In 
the first book of Chronicles, xv, 28 the word cornet 
is used for the shophar, or crooked trumpet. In the 
third chapter of Daniel, verses 5, 10 and 15, we find 
the word cornet used as a translation of the ancient 
Chaldee word, quarna, which means horn. Now we 
are not rash enough to assert that quarna is the 
word from which cornet has come. We note, how- 
ever, that the two words are much alike in sound, 
and we also remark that the Latin word for horn 
of a beast is cornu. It is evident, therefore, that the 
word cornet as we use it, and in its older forms, is a 
— old word. 

he word cornet as used by our ancestors of three 
centuries ago refers to a totally different instrument. 
The earliest illustrations of the cornet are English 
and are found in the Anglo-Saxon Psalter written 
about the year 1000. 

In 1604 the Duke of Lorraine sent to England 
to get two cornet players. In 1664 we read that 
John Hill: was paid £4 ($20) for “playing on the 
cornett this yere” in Westminster Abbey. But the 
instrument had already begun to disappear. 

Evelyn, in his Diary for 1662, says that the cornet 
is no longer to be heard at the Chapel Royal—“that 
instrument quite left off on which the English were 
so skilful.” 

In the Edinburgh Town Council Register we 
learn that in 1696 the cornetts of the Town Waits 
were superseded by the “French hautboye.” The 
“French hautboye” was of course the hautbois, or 
oboe, as we call it. 

In a the birthplace and home for six cen- 
turies .of the cornet, it was entirely obsolete in 
Handel’s time. In the opera “Tamerlane” the cor- 
~~ were ~ by clarinets. 

orth, in his Memoirs, tells us that “nothing 
comes so near or rather imitates so-much an ex- 
cellent voice as a cornett pipe; but the labor of the 
lips is too great and it is seldom well sounded.” 
Randle Holmes, writing about the same period, says 
of the old cornet that “it is a delicate, pleasant wind 
musick if well played and humered.” 

We call attention to the two remarks of the last 
writers quoted: “It is seldom well sounded” and 
“pleasant wind music if well played and humored.” 

© better description of the modern cornet could 
be written. For though our instrument of today is 
totally unlike the old cornett it is nevertheless true 
that the modern instrument of brass “is seldom well 
sounded” and is “a pleasant wind music if well 
played and humored.” 
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COLOGNE OPERA STANDS UNTOUCHED WITH THREE HEADS FOR ONE ORCHESTRA 


(Continued from page 5.) 
opera, Raimond, recently. He has now managed to get 
a number of symphony concerts to conduct beside the 
Abendroth series, and may yet succeed in becoming musical 
dictator of Cologne. 


A New Situation In GERMANY. 


The importance of this position is not to be overlooked 
in the new situation of Germany. While few people be- 
lieve in the success of the Rhenish Republic preached by 
Dr. Dorten and supported by the French (who are grad- 
ually taking over the whole of the occupied area), there 
is nevertheless a tendency toward greater independence 
from Prussia. This independence, commercially, socially 
and culturally, is inevitably strengthened by the occupa- 
tion, which makes communication between the two sides 
of the Rhine difficult. (A German has to have a pass, 
duly viséed by the two authorities, to travel from one re- 
gion into the other.) Cologne, of which a certain part of 
the population is getting rich on the occupation, is aiming 
to become the real capital of western Germany, and music- 
ally is declaring its independence of Berlin. In the gen- 
eral process of decentralization it will no doubt profit more 
than any other place at the expense of Berlin. Add to thi; 
the fact that in the ensuing coal crisis the Rhenish city 
alone will be immune (its coal mines are at its very 
doorstep), and the prospect of a more brilliant season than 
ever before will appear justified. Of this new imperium 
Herr Klemperer hopes to become the master. 


Werz.er’s Poputarity INCREASES. 


Meantime our old friend Wetzler is increasing his popu- 
larity-not only as a conductor but also as a composer. He 
has recently brought out, with great success, an “As You 
Like It” overture. Abendroth’s sphere of activity, too, 
has been widened by the constant agitation of the socialists 
for more “people’s concerts.” The number of these has 
now been increased to twenty in the season, and more in 
the summer. The price of admission is from one mark up. 
A mark today is worth six cents! In order to carry out 
this huge program, the orchestra has been enlarged so 
that it can be sptit in two and still be complete in each 
section. Thus for the first time Cologne will have the 
possibility of hearing opera and symphony in one evening. 

The opera season in Cologne closed on August 1, and 
the performances were much frequented by the British 
army, partly to the disgust of the citizens who object to 
soldiers passing in and out between the acts and using 
flash lamps on their programs, but don’t dare say boo. 
The new season opens September 1. 


ABENDROTH CoNpUCTS BEETHOVEN CONCERTS, 


The most important event of the summer has been a 
series of Beethoven concerts conducted by Abendroth, i 
which most of the symphonies, including the ninth, were 
given. The performance of the last named has engen- 
dered the usual outburst of high sentimentality in the local 
periodicals, 

The English, who have requisitioned most of the thea- 
ters for their troops and are giving them everything 
from Shaw to movies, have also given a concert of 
predominantly British music with the usual “Nicht ftir 
Civil” sign. The German pianist, Backaus, played at this 
concert and was sharply criticised for his “unpatriotic’ 
act. The French, on the other hand, gave a real French 
concert, open for the public, evidently by way of propa- 
ganda, with Mme. Gills, of the Paris Opera, as the star. 
The hall, I was told on reliable avthority, conta‘ned ab >ut 
thirty auditors. There were no French troops in Cologne. 


PLenty or Licur Music. 


As for the lighter side of things, 
operetta performances, and the “musical” cabarets are 
increasing, it is said, at the rate of four a day. On Sat- 
urday afternoon a summer festival was given in the beau- 
tiful Zoological Gardens, a feature of which was the open 
air performances of two “comedies” by Hans Sachs. The 
orchestra, of course, played the Johannistag music from 
the “Meistersinger,” and the British Tommy was out in 
force taking ‘is beer with the fraulein or the family of 
his billet. There is no restriction on “fraternizing” in the 
British zone, and officer as well as private are making full 
use of their privilege. It is a compliment to the Britain's 
savoir vivre that in spite of everything he has already 
got himself liked by his former enemy. 


there are plenty of 


Too. 


Bonn, August 17, 1919.—I expected to hear no music in 
Bonn, but I did. It is Sunday. The British band is stand- 
ing on the square at one end of the famous old university 
and playing for the Tommies being marched, gun and all, 
into the “garrison church.” They go in batches. After 
one is marched out and the other in, the service begins 
again. Meantime the Germans, man and child, are stand- 
ing around listening to the band. It is like the old times 
back again, only the uniforms have changed. While the 
soldiers are in church the pilgrims to Kevlaar, who begin 


Bonn MUSICALLY ALIVE, 
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their annual voyage today, are having their procession. 
With brass band and choirs they pass close by the garrison 
church, and if one stands at the proper point one may 
hear a Protestant counterpoint to a Catholic cantus fir- 
mus. While the pilgrim band plays on the market place, 
the Tommies stand around and listen to the bandsmen with 
an air of professional curiosity. International musical ex- 
change! Between the two camps I had ample musical 
entertainment all morning. 


A PILGRIMAGE To BEETHOVEN’s BIRTHPLACE. 


Then I undertook a pilgrimage of my own—Beethoven’s 
birthplace, peacefully snuggling in the backyards of the 
Bonnstrasse, untouched by the terrors of war. As I signed 
the visitors’ book my eye fell on familiar English names— 
names from London and Manchester and Leeds, from 
Boston and from Cincinnati, from Watertown, Wis., and 
River Forest, Ill., from Australia and New Zealand; names 
of men and women, soldiers, nurses, Y. M. C. A. girls, 
brigadier generals and privates. Hundreds of names from 
all parts of the world, written in reverence at the great 
musical shrine. I turned back page after page till I came 
to a line drawn across the page and the words “Beginn nz 
of the Allied Occupation of Germany” written across. T he 





Left to right: César Saerchinger, representative of the 
Musical Courier; Frey, administrator of Concertgebouw ; 
Loevensohn, the celliat, and Mengelberg, on the terrace of 


Amsterdam Concertgebouw. 


first name, entered on December 9, 1918, is “Capitaine T. 
Gallini, du 9e Cuirassiers a pied det aché au Grand Quar- 
tier Général de l’Armée frangaise.” A captain of French 
cuirassiers, in the vanguard of the army, hurrying to in- 
scribe himself among the pilgrims to the greatest of Ger- 
man musicians, 

The French, 
to write their names. 


moreover, are not always content merely 
Thus Maurice Galabers, “du Con- 
servatoire de Paris,” etc., adds “en souvenir d’une heure 
de grande émotion.” A_ friend, just below, writes of 
“quelques mesures du ‘Claire de lune’ entendus avec tant 
d’émotion sur le piano de Beethoven,” while Paul Lom- 
bard, “officer d’Artillerie francaise,” has the poor taste to 
write: “La seule chose que j’admire chez |’Allemand: 
ses musiciens.” The word “pelérinage,” however, shows 
the true spirit in which these fighters came, and in this 
there is a world of hope for a hopeless world. 

From the attendant I learned that parties of ‘Americans 
constantly come up from Coblenz for the sole purpose of 
seeing Beethoven’s birthplace, and an English officer's 
touching interest in the place is shown by a number of 
well worded English signs recommending the place to the 
particular care of the soldier who visits ‘it. 


Costenz a Bit “HoMeLtKe.” 


Coblenz, August 18, 1919.—What a difference between 
Cologne and Coblenz!—the difference between England 
and America, or shall I say “New England.” No question 
about it—Coblenz is more straightlaced, and Sunday in 
this ancient city is much like Sunday back on the farm. 
Whatever may be said of the American army, the dough- 
boy’s moral welfare is being locked after according to the 
approved American methods, with all the rigor of a New 
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England parish of Colonial days. But if the place is less 
lively, it has a charm of its own. One cannot help feel 
ing at home. The Y. M. C. A. Eagle huts, the wooden 
barracks in the open spaces, the bootblack booths, the traf- 
fic cops—military, of course—the general movement of the 
place, are all sure enough American as the Stars and 
Stripes floating on Ehrenbreitstein. Still, on the whole, 
the doughboy does not look happy.. He wants to go home, 
and if he can’t do that he wants the Senate to ratify that 
peace treaty so he may fraternize with one-half—the bet- 
ter half—of the German people. At present he can't, at 
least not while anybody is looking, which is most of the 


time. 
PLENTy or Music, 
But this is not music. Let me report the music of 
Coblenz. On Sunday afternoon, when | arrived, “Mig 
non” was being given at the theater. The conductor is 


Hermann Henrich. In the evening a very good perform- 
ance of the “Rose of Stamboul,” an operetta. A number 
of Americans were present in the audience. Today, Mon- 
day, Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, is giving an illustrated 
lecture on “Humor in Music.” ‘At the opera, “Faust.” It 
goes on all summer, despite the New York weather. Of 
concerts there have been few recently, but this announce 
ment—in “English,” for the benefit of the American boys 

of one that happened two weeks ago is worth repro 
ducing : 





Coblenz—Parrish Hall 
Formerly Little Play House 
Sunday, August 3, 1919 
ONE EVENING OF SONG 
Hero Baritone: Max Roth 
From the Breslauer Opera Co. 
Songs from Haydn, Schubert, Wolf, Brahms, 
Schilling, Marx, Grieg 
Piano: Walter Fischer, Solo Pianist 


— “0 











I don't know how many doughboys went, but those 


that did sure did have “one fine time.” 

| must 
treat of the day: an 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” 


not forget to mention my supreme musical 
American regimental band playing 
for the German Kindermad 


chen and Rentiers sunning themselves in the park in 
front of General Headquarters on the banks of the 
Rhine. The scene was like Riverside Park in New 
York, and | wondered whether our regimental bands 
will “get the habit” after getting back home. The 
sotto voce which this particular band leader affected 


would not disturb the New York Central freight trains 
in the least. 

If my musical report of Coblenz is largely negative 
as far as the American angle is concerned, the reason 
is circumstantial, Our communications are too long, 
else some enterprising American artists would cer 
tainly have organized American concerts before now, 
just as the French and the English have organized 
native concerts in their respective zones Coblenz 
proper is likely to remain the headquarters of the 
American forces in Germany for a long time, and there 
is without doubt a splendid opportunity to produce 
American music in Germany under American auspices 
American artists, please note! 


Frencu DoMINATE SITUATION IN MAYENCE. 


There is less going on in May- 
other cities I have visited 


Mayence, August 19. 


ence than in any of the 

Whatever happens at present is organized by the 
French, who dominate the situation much more com- 
pletely than either the English or Americans A 


visited Co 
more suc 


same 
and is sure 


French concert by the 
logne is announced here 


company as 
to be 


cessful. The German activities are reduced to some 
open air summer concerts by the municipal orchestra 
Of course, the proximity of Wiesbaden, with its Kur 


haus, detracts as usual from the life of Mayence 


In many respects one is nearer to France here than 
to Germany, for French papers and periodicals: circu 
late freely, while German ones are restricted. There 
fore, I shall take the opportunity of reporting on some 
recent happenings in Paris as reflected in the Monde 
Musical. 


“HELENE” AND MaArtorte's “SALOME” IN 


PARIs. 


SAINT-SAENS’ 


Two outstanding facts of the Paris summer season 
have been the production of Saint-Saéns’ “Héléne,” an 
opera of the particular static type pec uliar to this com 
poser, and the revival of Mariotte’s “Salomé,” this 
time at the Opéra. It will be remembe red that this 
work was produced at the Opéra-Comique at the time 
that Strauss’ setting of the same text was given at the 
Opéra. The French work has now taken the place of 
the German one, although it, appears to be in no sense 





POUGHBOYS’ BAND PLAYING AT THE SQUARE IN COBLENZ 


AMERICAN BAND ON PARADE 


ON JULY 4 IN COBLENZ, 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











Short Pedagogical Music Course 


























Of what does this course consist? 
Work on the following subjects: 
1, Readi 
a. Sight 
3. Im 
* ie odes : 
é Rote Songs. d 
: i te 
9 kerb ¢, ‘Sharps, ete., jendingy 
te Be ic Dictation. 
12. How to ‘apply to first piano lessons. 
Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments. 


Addrese: New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 
Telephone: Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Aveaue 











* Saéns shows them toss, on the contra 
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a substitute for it. It is conceived in a wholly differ- 
ent spirit. In a comparison published at the time 
Pierre Kune wrote: 

Richard Strauss is a sensual barbarian, frantic, brutal; ‘Marione 
is an artist of refinement, delicate—a dreamer. This means that 
the first could draw from Oscar Wilde's theme effects that were 
forbidden to his successor. Strauss’ “Salomé” has succeeded 
because the very faults of the pe = gd serve the circumstances; 
the work of Mariotte is less successful because the better qualities 
of the composer are rather a hindrance than a help in treating 


. 
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acters are Venus (Mme. Bugg) and Pallas (Mlle. La- 
peyrette). 

At THE OPERA, 

Among the operas given at the Opéra during the 
summer, besides those mentioned, are “Castor et Pol- 
lux,” “Coppelia,” “Faust,” “Damnation of Faust,” “Le 
Retour,” “Rebecca,” “Rigoletto, ” “Salammb6,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “Thais.” At the Opéra-Comique there 


such a subject, tea : : : rere “C. ” “iy . b ” “Ta Fill 
ncilde’s text, purposely strange, crags and high in color, tears its OTe KAUOEW uta Reine Fiammntte” “La Tosca 
ng 80 


MAX ABENDROTH, 
Conductor Cologne Symphony Concerts (Gurzenich 
Concerts) and director Cologne Conservatory, 





OTTO KLEMPERER, 
Conductor of the Cologne Opera. 


COLOGNE OPERA HOUSE. 
a 
El MM LAAs 
creet; the word breaks its frail melodic envelope. Strauss’ sav “La Traviata,” “Vie de Bohéme,” “Contes d’Hoff- 
aqertes obviously fitted this kind of beauty better. Z man,” “Les Noces de Figaro,” ‘ ‘Lakmé, ” “Louise,” 
The revival at the Opéra appears to have been quite “Madame Butterfly,” “Manon,” “Marouf,” “Mireille,” 


successful despite the work’s handicaps. Lucienne 
Bréval sang the title role, M. Gresse was Herod and 
M. Cerdan the Prophet. 

Mariorre’s CAREER, 


Mariotte was born in Avignon in 1875, was an officer 
in the French navy, and participated in the Chinese 
campaign of 1894-96. He studied with D’Indy and two 
years after leaving the navy, in 1899, became organist 
at St. Etienne. Since 1902 he has lived in Lyons, 
where he conducts the symphony orchestra. Both “Sa- 
lomé” and another work, “Le Vieux Roi,” were first 
produced in Lyons. Since then the former has been 
given in most French cities. A Sonatine d’Automne 
was performed by the Société Nationale, He took part 
in the war as ensign, then lieutenant in the navy, and 
was slightly wounded in service at Saloniki. In June, 
1918, he returned to Paris to do intelligence work for 
the navy. 

As for Saint-Saéns’ “Héléne,” I quote from Max 
d’Ollone’s criticism in the Monde Musical as follows: 

It is quite natural thet the idea of this work (inspired by the 
composers neo-pagan cult of the classicism of the Greeks) should 
have presented itself-to his imagination in the special form which 
is related to the cantata, rather than the opera, that is, a form in 
which music ‘reigns supreme, and where the stage action seems to 


be_ introduced er to aid lazy or weak imaginations. 
Probably all its beauties could be enjoyed better in concert 


ee ak a 5 
The poem of “Héléne” 
to be made ont for music, 
and a fluidity that are astonishing, 
characters o 
accustomed to consider them as uncenscious lovers—I was about 
to say innocent of the drama which they Cong oe int- 
as having a clear vision 
{ cause, and yet not hesi- 


has the rare merit (like that of “Samson”’) 
music flows with an abundance 
It offers an interpretation of the 


oft the catastrophe which their love wor 


.Stating to surrender themselves to their passion. 


Speaking of the musical style, the critic says: 

Is it necessary to sa that if it makes one think of Wagner and of 
the Fauré of “Promethée,” sueh rapprochements, interesting because 
they show us the relationships een masters so different, are 
not in the nature of reminiscences? It is, moreover, one of the 
peculiarities of Saint-Saéns’ music, this yon onag this fus'on | 
the most diverse styles into one that is alt har an 
personal. 

Chevillard conducted the work, M. Franz was the 
Paris, and Mile. Demougeot the Helena. Other char- 





“Pelléas et Melisande,” “Werther.” 
MLLeE pe SANZEvItCH A SENSATION, 

At the recent Concours of the Conservatoire, Mlle. 
De Sanzevitch, fourteen years old, made a sensation 
as pianist, receiving the prix d’honneur (now the high- 
est distinction) with unanimous vote. She is a pupil 
of Alfred Cortot. One of the touching incidents of the 
Concours was the winning of the prix d’excellence for 
trumpet by M. Jaspart, who lost his left arm in the 
war. He was formerly a clarinetist, and, being unable 














Helen and Paris which I find most moving. We are’ 
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to play his original instrument, learned the trumpet, 
which he manages to support and manipulate with one 
arm and hand. 

Among the concert givers Alfred Cortot, Mlle. Gills 
of the Opéra, and Jaques-Dalcroze are perhaps the 
leading personalities. The Bohemian (now Czech) 
Quartet has given some very successful concerts in 
conjunction with the Czech Festival, which is a pro- 
gressive affair and will reach most of the countries of 
the western world before it returns home. The orches- 
tra of the National Theater of Prague, under Kovaro- 
vic, and the Prague Teachers’ Chorus, under Spilka, 
also aroused the usual enthusiasm. 

A new society, “Pour la Musique,” founded by Felix 
Delgrange, a young conductor, has given several con- 
certs after the regular symphonic season. Among the 
newer works which he has produced with success are 
“Les Choéphores d’Eschyle,” by Darius Milhaud, and 
“Nuit de Walpurgis,” by Charles Koechlin, also the 
second symphony of Albéric Magnard and the same 
composer’s “Hymne a Venus.” 

Francis Macmillen has earned high praise at a con- 
cert given in conjunction with Mlle. B. Selva, pianist, 
and another American, Walter Rummel, has given 
three piano recitals, devoted to Chopin, Schumann, 
Bach and Liszt. He has evidently made a deep impres- 
sion with his profound temperament and his powerful 
technic, although critics have found his taste. “dis- 
cutable.” César SAERCHINGER. 
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“In foreign cities as in Boston, she has 
won renown and won it honestly.”’ 
Philip Hale—Boston Herald. 
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Sistine Chapel Soloists Heard 

_At Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening, the Sistine 
Chapel Soloists (Alessandro Gabrielli, soprano; Luigi 
Gentili, contralto; Ezio Cecchini, tenor; Augusto Dos 
Santos, bass, and Alberto Cametti, pianist and organist) 
made their initial American appearance in concert. The 
first half of the program consisted of selections usually 
sung in the Roman Catholic churches, while the latter part 
included secular songs. 

The work of the singers considered individually did not 
reach a very high standard, but their ensemble was good, 
even while it did not measure up to the work of our best 
church quartets in this country. 


Alexander Bloch to Open New Studio 


The accompanying snapshot of the artist couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, and a friend from California was 
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taken in the fire warden’s house on Prospect Mountain, 
Lake George, N.Y. Mr. Bloch will return to the metropolis 
the end of September to resume professional activities. 
On October 1 he will move into his new house at 37 West 
Eighty-seventh street, New York, where he will begin 
teaching at once. 


May Mukle to Tour Canada 
Recent engagements of May Mukle, the well known 
cellist, included appearances at Pittsfield, Mass.; Dub- 
lin, N. H., and Manchester, Vt. Future concerts call 
for a five weeks’ tour in Canada and two appearances 
in New York at Aeolian Hall—November 20 and Jan- 
uary 206. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Ernest Schelling was severely injured while motoring near 
his home at Celigny. 

Registration at the Chicago Musical College is larger this 
year than ever before. 

George H. Gartlan discusses the value of conventions for 
supervisors of school music. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra needs at least $1,000,000 if 
that organization is to be a permanent institution, 

E. C. Edson is at the head of the press department. of 
the Chicago Opera Association this season 

Neal F. Mears, of Chicago, has invented a disc to solve 
the difficulties in transposition. 

Claude Gotthelf will be Geraldine Farrar’s accompanist 
this season. 

Godowsky’s secretary, Herbert Douglas, 
studio in Los Angeles. 

Nicolai Schneer married Juanita Villanoir, an heiress, de- 
spite the objections of her guardian. 

Maria Winetzkaja achieved a striking success with the Bra- 
cale Opera in South America. 

Oscar Seagle and Barbara Maurel are to appear in joint 
recital this winter 

Eloi Sylva, formerly a Metropolitan Opera singer, died 
in Berlin at the age of seventy-three, 

P. A. Tirindelli dedicated three songs to Caruso, which 
he will sing during the winter. 

The Societe des Instruments Ancien will make a limited 
tour of the United States. 

Leo Ornstein will give two recitals in Aeolian 
October 16 and November 29. 

Evans and Salter are the musical live wires of Atlanta, 
Ga. 

May Peterson sings at Aeolian Hall on November 8. 
Mischa Elman will give his first New York recital in the 
last two years at the Hippodrome, September 28. 
Members of the Metropolitan-Chicago-San Carlo opera 

companies will present “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
at Madison Square Garden on September 28. 
Italy about 


has opened a 


Hall 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza is due to arrive from 
September 26. 

Dicie Howell will make her formal debut at Aeolian Hall 
on November 4. 

This is Walter Damrosch’s thirty-fifth year as conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra 

The San Carlo Opera has started its tour of thirty-four 
consecutive weeks, comprising 288 performances and 
overing 13,700 miles, 

Mme. Alda will appear in a new American opera, “One 
of Cleopatra’s Nights.” 

$15.40 will be the price for two of the best orchestra seats 
at the Metropolitan this winter. 

Sascha Votichenko will tour the Middle West and South 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Andres de Segurola is planning to build a Spanish Thea- 
ter in New York. 

Ivor Novello’s new musical comedy, “Who’s Hoover,” 
was scheduled for production in London, September ©, 

Many pupils from the Richard Hageman studios have been 
engaged for grand opera. 

May Stone is an ardent devotee of Sousa. 

Adolf Tandler believes a second orchestra in Los Angeles 
unnecessary at this particular time 

Charles L. Wagner helped to put Atlanta, Ga., on the map 
as a concert center. 

Charles M. Schwab says there is a “reach” to music that 
the other arts do not have. 


A daughter arrived at the home of William A. Thorner 
last Saturday evening. 

Edwin Hughes will feature the compositions of Fannie 
Dillon on his programs this season, 

Christine Langenhan scored an ovation at the Tacoma 


Norwegian “Sangerfest.” 

Kirk Towns and Boyd Wells are additions to the faculty 
of the Cornish School, Seattle. 

Arthur Rubinstein has won signal success in a long series 
of concerts in Mexico. 

Francis Macmillen is home from France 

Richard Buhlig will give seven piano recitals in Aeolian 
Hall during the season. 

Many engagements with orchestras have been booked for 
Magdaleine Brard. 

Adolf Bolm. has been added to the staff of 
Rialto theaters, 

Joseph Regneas presented four performances of “Haensel 
and Gretel” in the woods of Maine. 


the Rivoli 


A large class of pupils is in attendance at Dr, Lulek’s new 
studios on West End avenue, New York. 

Albert Stoessel has been appointed assistant conductor of 
the Oratorio Society of New York. 

The faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music 
(Boston) now numbers eighty members. 

U.S. Kerr favorably impresses a Bath, Me., 

Leopold Godowsky, Jr., son of the famous pianist, will be 
one of the first violinists of the Los Angeles Philhar 
monic Orchestra. 

Cecil Burleigh has made New York City his permanent 
home. 


audience. 


Clara Novello-Davies’ assembly classes will hereafter be 
held on Tuesday evenings only. 

Urelio Bodini faces deportation as a contract laborer by 
immigration authorities. 

An all-American music conference and festival was held 
in Chicago. G. N 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 





I dropped in at the Shubert Theater the opening night to 
hear Gallo’s “Mikado,” and I saw most everybody I ever 
knew. In one box sat Manager Charles Wagner and two 
friends, in another sat Dorothy Follis and in a third 
John Lang and party. Spencer Driggs said “Hello” as he 
went by. Maurice, the dancer, sat in front of me. There 
were also “Daddy” Burke of the New York Herald, 
Bradford Mills and wife, and—oh, a host of them. 

At “The Mikado” performance Wednesday night I had 
the coveted privilege of sitting next to Fritzi Scheff and 
heard her tell her good looking companion and her cute 
little maid all about the days when she was the chief at- 
traction in the same comic opera at the Casino Theater. 
She spoke in splendid praise of little Japanese Yum-Yum; 
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Danforth she called an artist to his finger tips; Warren 
Proctor the possessor of a lovely voice, and Jefferson De 
Angelis made her laugh in great glee. I recognized her 
immediately, and by the end of the first act half the audi- 
ence knew the former prima donna was present. She was 
stunningly dressed in brown and entertained me at various 
intervals, singing very softly many of the feature songs 
of this popular production. 

As I sauntered up Broadway between Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth streets a week ago Tuesday morning I 
passed “Billy” Guard, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, strolling leisurely down. He looked as though he 
had not a care in the world. : 

You ought to have seen, and perhaps you did, Nahan 
Franko, in his fancy “Police Reserves” uniform on the 
day of the Pershing parade. 

Also on the opening night of “The Mikado” last week I 
saw my old friend, Dorothy Follis, standing in the lobby 
just before the performance. (We went to school together.) 
Fortune Gallo stepped up and said something to her, to 
which she replied that she was waiting for somebody. 
After he ushered her down to a box several persons went 
down and spoke to her, and a few minutes later she got 
up and left. 

On the day of the Pershing parade I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Haywood, William Thorner, Mabel Liv- 
ingston and her sister, Mrs. Leo Feist and children, How- 
ard Potter, Lawrence Evans, of the Evans & ‘Salter 
Musical Bureau, of Atlanta, and also John T. Lang, play- 
wright, one of whose latest productions the Shuberts have 
accepted, and dozens of other people of renown, all 
watching the procession, 

Andy De Segurola looks glum since a certain lady left 
for Porto Rico, The other day he asked me whether | 
had ever noticed that the name “Anna” reads the same 
forward and backward. 

Arthur Middleton is some poker sharp, believe me. Ask 
the boys at Lockport, where Arthur was one of the real 
big vocal hits at the recent music festival, 

Dr. Lulek’s new house on West End avenue is a dandy. 
I looked at the studios. Some studios! I peeked at the 
cellar. Some cellar! But I’m not telling why, except to 
say that Dr. L. evidently thinks he is living in the Sahara. 

Noticed Milton Aborn last week in a box at the Shubert 
Theater talking very confidentially to Miss Shimozumi, 
the little Japanese soprano, who appeared recently in “The 
Mikado.” What's in the air, Milton? 

I also passed ‘Milton Aborn Friday night on Broadway 
(in the Fortieths), dressed up in a light gray suit, with 
a big cigar in his mouth and both hands dug deep in his 
pockets—evidently thinking and thinking hard. 

Among those’ present on the opening night of the 
“Chimes of Normandy,” at the Shubert Theater, Friday, 
were Mr. and Mrs.. William Hinshaw; William Thorner 
and “some one” else in a box; Giulio Setti, of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Miss Shimozumi, the Japanese soprano, who 
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Photo by Illustrated News 
MARIE MORRISEY, 
Contralto, who recently left on a sixteen weeks’ tour which 
will take her from Canada to Florida. During the month 
of September, she filled the following engagements: Sep- 
tember 1, Rockland, Me.; 2, Wilton, Me.; 3, Augusta, Me.; 
4, Bangor, Me.; 5, Waterville, Me.; 8, Machias, Me.; 9, 
Calais, Me.; 10, Ellawonte, Me.; 11, Belfast, Me.; 12, Fort 
Fairfield, Me.; 15, Orange, Mass.; 16, Manchester, N. H.; 
17, Brockton, Mass.; 18 Middleton, Mass., and 19, Boston, 
Mass. William Reddick is Miss Morrisey’s accompanist, 





also occupied a box; Grenville Vernon, the critic; Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell and Mr. LeBarron, of Ricordi’s, who 
occupied another box; Mr. Oliver, Sunday editor of the 
New York Herald, and a number of others. 

Also at the premiére of “Chimes of Normandy” Friday 
night I sat next to Fay Bainter, leading woman in “East 
Is West.” She was accompanied by an elderly man to 
whom she explained the horrible time she had just had in 
getting her baggage from the road. She is to return to 
“East Is West” again, so she confided to him. 

John Alexander Campbell (no relation to John Campbell, 
although both are tenors) was rushing across Fifth avenue 
one day last week when I saw him, evidently in great haste 
to keep an appointment. 

I passed Alexander Lambert hurrying up Fifth avenue. 

The number of Serge Prokofieff’s hat check at 
Henri’s de luxe Lynnbrook (L. I.) restaurant last Sat- 
urday was 244. 

Anna Case’ has no monopoly of the fox trotting hon- 
ors among prima donnas. You ought to see Marie 
Rappold. Some trotter! 

Haven't seen Philip Gordon around lately. 
keeping you in Canada so long, Phil? 

Scotti gave all his friends a tip or Doleful last Sat- 
urday at the races—and doleful they were after the nag 
landed in last place. 

Saw Herbert Witherspoon and Florence Hinkle actually 
working in their garden on Labor Day at their Connecti- 
cut home in Tokoneke, near Darien. 

Heard Conductor Polacco kiss his wife good-bye, right 
in the doorway of Bonwit-Teller’s, on Fifth avenue, one 
noontime not long ago. 

Got a peek at Hugo Boucek at Times Square on Friday 
trying to locate some out-of-town newspaper (Los An- 
geles?) among a mass of others on sale. S. H., Jr 
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Romantic novelists who write about musicians are fond 
of sending their characters off to lonely haunts among the 
mountains or to cottages by the sea, to “get up” their pro- 
grams for the coming winter. 

In that old musical tale of “Charles Auchester” there is 
a charming incident of a concert pianist who had her 
grand piano shipped to a cottage among the Scottish High- 
lands in order to do some hard practicing which she could 
not do in London. 

She wanders on the moors, brings home an armful of 
heather, which she happens to fling on the music desk of 
her piano, and goes‘out again. When she returns she 
finds a little “Song Without Words” scribbled in the hand 
of the composer Mendelssohn, who was wandering among 
the Highlands and, prowling into the open French win- 
dows of the cottage, was prompted to write this little piece 
by the sight of the heather on the piano. 


Strictty BuUSINEss. 


On one of the headlands of Cape Ann, in Rockport, is 
a cottage where such an adventure is going on in reality— 
where a trio of musicians are getting ready for their 


Ethel Frank (left) on the Rockport Beach and two characteristic 


summer poses. 


winter’s work. Their days beside the summer sea are a 
picture of the toil it takes to provide the enjoyment which 
we accept so casually during two hours in a concert room 
some time in January or February. 

The trio are Ethel Frank, the singer; Georges Longy, 
director of the Boston Musical Association and first oboe 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mary Shaw 
Swain, the accompanist. M. Longy is the maestro who 
stalks the floor listening, and desperately hard to please. 

When the party took the cottage the neighborhood made 
the somewhat natural mistake of supposing it a musical 
pleasure excursion and prepared to act accordingly. The 
party hastened to explain that the apparent outing by the 
seashore was strictly business. After which they pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate. : : 

Quite in the vein of “Charles Auchester,” a big, shiny 
grand piano was unloaded from a truck and carried into 
the living room, where it ousted the fireplace from the 
center of the stage which fireplaces are accustomed to 
occupy. 

COMPETITION FROM THE ORIOLE, 


Qn-the-blaek and white keyboard of that-piano, early 
each morning, the accompanist begins to practice, not the 
rather tuneful, technical studies which young students use, 
but whacky-thwacky exercises which advanced artists em- 
ploy to train their muscles to that strength and flexibility 
by whieh they are able to make the great instrument sigh 
or thunder. s 

‘The accompanist expresses an amiable sympathy for the 
neighborhood, but goes —_ on a espe I Pane map athlete 
in a gymnasium getting into training for the big event. 

In “another aa of the battlefield” (as Shakespearean 
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stage directions read) the singer is limbering up her voice 
by a rather dazzling gymnastic performance of runs, trills 
and scales until an oriole, who is spending the summer 
just across a barberry hedge, feeling its reputation chal- 
ienged, flies over, perches on the window sill, and starts 
up in competition. 

(Competition cheerfully invited—the duet of soprano 
and oriole suggests where Donizetti got his idea for the 
flute obligato to the Mad Scene in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” ) 


SonGc IN THE WorKs For WEEFKs. 


About mid-forenoon the rehearsing begins. On the lid 
of the grand piano is a heap of music. It is next winter's 
programs. One by one these go on the piano desk. 

And they then go on pealing out of the cottage win- 
dows, and the thrifty can reckon up that by keeping their 
ears open they are getting in the course of the summer 
several hundred dollars’ worth of excellent music free of 
charge. 

Mr. Longy walks the floor or stalks up and down the 
veranda outside, listening, interrupting, vetoing, suggest- 
ing, pulling songs to pieces and putting them 
together again. 

A song will be “in the works” for weeks 
on end. 

First, singer and pianist must master the 
musical mechanism of it, so that they will 
need to give as little thought as possible to the 
mere performance of the notes. With this 
mastery as a solid foundation, they go on to 
the interpretation of the poem, to the mood 
of it, to the shades of meaning, to the color 
of the tones. 

Critics talk glibly of “tone color.” No one 
realizes how Saueh and how different such 
color can be until he hears it being mixed. 
The same phrase can be sung half a dozen 
different ways, and each of them, by only the 
alteration of the tones of the voice, sound dif- 
ferent. 

The singer is choosing her colors as the 
painter chooses his, and not only colors, but 
different shades of the same color. 





In Listener’s IMAGINATION, 


And the accompanist the same, The piano 
is expected to kindle in the listener’s imagina- 
tion the rhythmic stride of a horse’s flying 
hoofs, the flutter of a butterfly’s wings, the 
solemnity of a cathedral, the desolation of a 
broken heart, the gayety of a carnival, the 
beat of sea waves—the whole range of poetry 
and emotion. 

You hear one of these songs rehearsed. 
The performance sounds finished, to your 
amateur ears. 

You hear it a week later and it is as different 
as a portrait when the artist has painted in 
the background and the hands. 

The music is scrawled over with mysterious 
pencil marks, like manuscript, after it has been 
to the printer. Each scrawl means some 
subtlety of shading, or some stroke of bril- 
liancy for piano or voice, which make all the 
difference between the “terrified amateur” and 
the artist. 

This toil goes on forenoon, afternoon, and 

evening, with intervals to eat, to sleep, to take 
a turn along the grassy cliff above the surf at 
twilight, or to play about on a curve of sandy 
beach below the windows of the cottage stu- 
dio. It is hard work, but work of the kind 
that artists enjoy. 
But work it is—not play. And the interest 
of it all, whether to musicians or otherwise, is the ear- 
nestness and sincerity with which it is done. After a 
musician (or any other artist) has passed a certain 
point in study, the excellence of his work is a matter 
between himself and his conscience, 


WHeEre THE Artist BEGINS. 


Beyond the point where the average listener can tell the 
difference, he has no stimulus to do his best except the ap- 
preciation of a few fellow artists and of himself. The 
temptation to stop is severe. But a genuine artist never 
does stop there. It is just there that he begins. 

Strenuous as the work is, the life in this cottage is a 
pleasant one; impromptu meals on a low, black walnut 
folding table on the veranda overlooking the granite 
shores of the Cape and the blue shining sea when the 
weather is fine; or in front of a snapping blaze of logs 
when an east wind drives rain in off the ocean and the 
foghorns hoot and the battleships at anchor off the head- 
land clank warning bells; rest periods with books, and 
that supreme luxury which only artists know, of loafing 
amid beautiful scenery after their work has been faith- 
fully done. 

It is only fair to the performers who people our concert 
halls to tell the story of the patient, painstaking work, 
lighted by artistic imagination, which prepares te our 
ears those feasts of sound and soul which we are prone to 
accept so casually after we have paid our money at the 
box office. 

And. something -more: The inspiriting sight of people 
toiling for an excellence which nobody really expects of 
them except themselves, 
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Foremost amongst the pleas- 
incidental to my first 
American tour has been the 


ures 


acquaintance with the Bald- 
win piano, which in absolute 
purity of tone and responsive 
ness of action has, in my esti- 
mation, no peer in faithfully 
voicing an artist’s spirit. 

It is with real delight that 
[ anticipate accompaniments 
on the Baldwin during my 
coming concert season. 


[Signed] EDDY BROWN. 
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ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF CONCERTS 
AT BOSTON SYMPHONY HALL 


(Continued from page 5.) 
gagements. Galli-Curci, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, McCor- 
mack and Heifetz. The usual Pension Fund concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be given on two Sun- 
day afternoons during the season. Negotiations for addi- 
tional artists of interest are as yet incomplete. 
Montreux to Propuce New OrcuestraL Works. 

With the opening of the Boston Symphony concerts still 
more than a month off, Symphony Hall has at this time 
of the year a very quiet &Appearance—on the oytside. But 
not so within, Subscription applications are coming by 
every mail to such an extent that an augmented offieé force 
is necessary. Upstairs the great music library Has been 
dusted, and Mr. Montewx, the new conductor, has emptied 
shelf after shelf for careful perusal. Moreover, no less 
than twenty-nine packages of new scores, covered with 


French stamps and addressed to “Pierre Monteux, Sym- 
phony Hall,” were extricated from the custom house last 
week 

Naturally Mr. Monteux is considering many plans, 
There are hints of new works by the more daring Rus- 


sian, Italian and French composers. Debussy’s “Jeux” and 
orchestral suites from either “Petrouchka” or “The Bird 
of Fire” ballets by Stravinsky, are strong possibilities, 
Wagner has been accepted for immediate use, but Strauss 
is still to be judged. Two choral works, Franck’s “Beati- 
tudes’ and Beethoven's ninth symphony, he hopes to give 
if practical obstacles may be overcome. A virtual cer- 
tainty is a new symphony by D'Indy and one by Jean 
Hure. Mr. Monteux mentions among the masters of the 
past Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky. 

Srorsse. to Conpuct New York Oratorio Society. 

Boston lost one of its notable musicians last week when 
Albert Stoessel, the violinist and composer, accepted 


Lieut 
conductor of the Oratorio 


an appointment as assistant 
Society of New. York, 
Lieutenant Stoessel’s admirable qualities as violinist and 
musician had just resulted in his selection as concert- 
master of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra when Amer- 
ica entered the war. With characteristic promptitude he 
enlisted, and shortly afterwards sailed for France as band 
leader of “Boston's Own” regiment, the 3o1st Infantry. 
The band evidently reflected the skill of its conductor, for 
its early performances on the other side soon caused it to 
be chosen by the French Government to give concerts 
throughout central France. The tour included Paris, 
where Lieutenant Stoessel’s band gave daily concerts and 
played before distinguished auditors, including President 
Poincaré and Premier Clemenceau. Boston’s young con- 
ductor gained wide recognition following these concerts, 
and when Andre Caplet, who is pleasantly remembered as 
popular conductor with the old Boston Opera Company, 
resigned as director of A, E. F. Bandmasters’ and Musi- 
cians’ School at Chaumont, Lieutenant Stoessel was or- 
dered by General Pershing to take charge of that extraor- 
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dinary institution, It was at Chaumont that Walter Dam- 
rosch, founder of the school, was first attracted to the 
capabilities of Lieutenant Stoessel, and it was doubtless 
the splendid record of this young musician as successor to 
Caplet that influenced Mr. Damrosch to select him for the 
important post which he is about to occupy. ; 

That Lieutenant Stoessel is possessed of no mean skill 
as organizer and leader may be readily inferred from the 
following account of a concert by the military band of 
the A. E. F. School, as reported for the Boston Herald 
by William E. Walter, formerly publicity director at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston: 


.,..I heard the concert given on the evening of April 3. The 
band numbered over seventy and was fairly well balanced in all 
sections. It had started as a band less than four weeks before and 
had really had but a fortnight of full rehearsals, The membership 
aside from the first oboe, first bassoon and first horn, was composed 
entirely of pupils of the school, many of whom, being band leaders, 
had not touched any instrument for months. j 

The concert was truly a revelation. The program was serious 
and Lieutenant Stoessel, still a youth in his twenties, betrayed qual- 
ities as a conductor which make his career well worth watching. He 
had complete control of his forces, his choirs were perfectly bal- 
anced, the tone quality was admirable, and the whole performance 
showed on his part serious purpose, high musicianship and a true 
talent for conducting. His modest d , the simplicity of his 
carriage and all lack of exaggeration in his gesture did not subtract 
in the least from the firm decisiveness of his beat, he semen poise 
and authority in all that he did. The band, as it giv that night 
could easily stand comparison with the best bands of France an 
England. am sure there is none in America in its class. 


Before returning to this country Lieutenant Stoessel gave 
violin recitals in the larger French cities. These recitals 
included performances of the Debussy sonata (with M. 
Caplet at the piano) and of the violinist’s own sonata, 
which will be heard in America during the coming season. 

In addition to his duties with the Oratorio Society, 
Lieutenant Stoessel will be heard as a soloist with orches- 
tra and in recital, and will probably do some teaching as 
well, 

Grorce Fercusson Jorns Conservatory Facutty. 

Registration for classes and private lessons at the New 
England Conservatory of Music will begin on Thursday 
morning next, continuing until the opening of the first ses- 
sion, Thursday, September 18. 

A notable accession to the faculty is George Fergusson, 
formerly of New York, Berlin and London, who is inter- 
nationally celebrated as singer and teacher, Mr. Fergus- 
son some years ago sang throughout the Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western States in recital and concert, appearing with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the Chicago Or- 
chestra under Theodore Thomas, at Cincinnati under 
Frank Van Der Stucken, and elsewhere. Settling in Lon- 
don he toured with Melba, David Popper and others, and 
for a time appeared in opera at Covent Garden. After 
a short residence in Paris he went to Germany to sing in 
opera at Cologne. Retiring from the operatic stage he 
taught and did recital work at Berlin for some time 
before the outbreak of the war. More lately he has been 
singing in opera and concert in London. He has sun 
the baritone roles in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet, 
“Pagliacci,” “Trovatore,” “Lohengrin,” and other stand- 
ard operas, and has recently made a feature of Russian 
songs, sung in Russian. 

Frank V. Russell, for some years past a junior teacher 
of percussion instruments, is now a faculty member, and 
Samuel Endicott is on the faculty list for the first time as 
instructor in Italian and French diction. Camille Thur- 
wanger, who had a leave of absence last year, returns as 
teacher of French. The faculty now numbers eighty 
members. j.& 





N. P. Coffin New Mendelssohn Club Leader 


The Musicat Courter learns that Nelson P. Coffin, of 
Keene, N. H., has been elected conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, succeeding Louis Koemmenich. Mr. Coffin 
has made a distinct name for himself-as a choral conduc- 
tor of the Keene festivals and also as leader of choruses 
in Montpelier, Vt., and Fitchburg, Mass. 
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It is the pupil that is taught—not the method—and never a class. 
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Old Time Banjo Champion Dies 

Edward Clarence Dobson, better known as “Dobby,” an 
oldtime minstrel and banjo player, died at his home in 
New York City on tr 3. “Dobby” made his first 
appearance with the Birch, Wambold and Backus minstrels 
in 1870 at the age of ten. In the company was a negro 
banjo player named Harry Weston, and from him Dobson 
learned the use of the thimble on the banjo and the art of 
stroking instead of picking the strings. The pupil later 
surpassed his teacher and won the banjo championship 
with an original composition at Steinway’s Music Hall in 
I 


1919 


he demand for his playing at once became tremendous. 
He would appear at three or four music halls a night, 
riding a horse from place to place, a boy riding beside 
him carrying his banjo and costumes. 

He had great success in London, also, and directed a 
studio in Regent street from 1884 to 1892, when he re- 
turned to America and opened a studio at 1599 Broad- 
way. He retired from active work six years ago. 


Josephine Trnka 
posegieine Trnka, the beloved wife and companion of 
Alois Trnka, the prominent New York violinist and teacher, 
died on Saturday, September 13. Interment was at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 


The Maclennans Return to New York 
Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan have returned 
to their country home on Long Island after a very suc- 
cessful season at Ravinia Park. They will remain there 
until. October 4 when they will leave for Montreal to 
open the Scotti tour. Mr. Maclennan is to sing “Lohen- 
<e in English at the Park Theater, New York, on Octo- 
r 28. 


Cecil Arden to Begin Syracuse Musical Season 


Cecil Arden is to open the musical season in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in a joint recital with Charles Courboin, the organ- 
ist. The young artist will also be heard in many other 
concerts during the coming season and she has prepared a 
number of new roles this summer in which a will be 
heard at the Metropolitan this next year. 


Tirindelli Dedicates Songs to Caruso 
P. A, Tirindelli, the well known violinist of Cincin- 
nati, who recently took up his residence in New York, 
has just completed three songs which he has dedicated 
to Enrico Caruso. The songs are to be published very 
shortly, and Caruso himself is among the famous art- 
ists who will use the selections during the winter, 


Van Yorx Studios Opened for Season 
On Monday, September 15, Theodore Van Yorx, the 
well known New York voice specialist, opened his studios 
at 22 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, for the 
season of 1919-20. 














He has a smooth 

mechanism. This was 

finely shown in the > 
concluding  sele 

of Chopin's impromptu, 

He respects the limita-* 
tions of the piano; 

does not force tone, — 
does not pound. 


— Boston Herald. 
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September +8, 1919 
Nina Tarasova Opens Recital-Season 

Nina Tardsova, soprano, who won a matked success as 
an interpretative artist at her New York debut last spring 
was heard again in a program of Russian songs and bal- 
lads, Saturday evening, September 13, at Carnegie Hall, 
with Max Gegna, cellist, assisting. Miss Tarasova created 
an atmosphere for“her songs by using a blue curtain with 
Russian border which she had painted herself, and in 
wearing an attractive national costume. What may be 
lacking in the singer’s tone quality is made up for in the 
subtle charm of her interpretation, which is art unmis- 
takably. 

Storms of applause followed each number and five en- 
cores, added at the close, failed to satisfy the audience 
which had been so completely captivated. Two of these 
—Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown Bear,” and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye”—were given in English with clear 
enunciation and an expressive delivery which proved that 
the soprano’s skill extends further than her native songs. 
The former offered splendid opportunities for Miss Tara- 
sova’s ability and was one of the most pleasing numbers 
given. The programmed songs included “My Country,” 
“Sadness Be Silent,” “I Am Planting Gardens,” “Let Me 
Love,” “Song of the Volga,” “My Child,” “Vasiliok,” 
“Lullaby,” “ 


Me for Songs,” and “Mother-in-law.” 


Mr. Gegna was also received with great enthusiasm, © 
the depth of tone and artistic gifts evident in his playing ~ 
Michailow, and the versatile technic em- , 
“ve entire satisfaction . 


of “Romance,” 
ployed in Popper’s “Elfentanz” 
and an encore was insisted u Likewise “My Heart 
At Thy Sweet Voice,” Saint- mt the cellist’s own ar- 
rangement of a Russian Folk Song, and Van Goetis 


scherzo were excellently performed and called for an en- . 


core. Emanuel Balaban accompanied Mr. Gegna sympa- 
thetically, while Lazar S. Weiner ably served in that 
capacity for Miss Tarasova. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Resumes 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, following a summer's rest 
in the Catskills, began her season’s vocal instruction 
September 15. The handsome establishment main- 
tained by the Pattersons includes a home for students, 
who may study all branches of music, excepting the 
voice, with any desired teacher. Miss Patterson, au- 
thorized exponent of the celebrated Marchesi method, 
reserves to herself the teaching of all’ vocal. pupils. 
She is busy booking old and new students. 


Enter Rosalinda Thorner 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner. It’s 
a girl and it arrived last Saturday evening. After hearing 
its first few tones, Mr. Thorner said at once and decisively : 
“It’s a lyric soprano with fine natural upper tones, but I 
can improve the fortissimo.” 

Rosalinda, her attractive name, brought a seven and one- 
half pound voice into the world with her. 


LILA ROBESON 


Contralto 
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ENGAGEMENTS: 
New York Sym. Orch. 
Newark Festival 
Chicago Sym. Orch. 
Boston Choral Union 
Pittsburg Mend. Choir 
Atlanta Festival 
Lockport Festival 
Cleveland Fort’l’y Club 
Etc. 
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SEASON 1919-1920 
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AMELITA GALLLCURCI., Soprano Monday, Oct. 20 
land esmsting artist) 

World’s Most Wonderful Coloratura Soprano. Her's is a true gift. 

artis Her 
tor the greatest 





Friday, Nov. 7 


CAROLINA LAZZARI, Contralto 
ouiamk pe ny toy bn we tee 
a t et a 
ee See 


CHARLES HACKETT Tenor Friday, Nov. 7 
Who, after several years in Italy, made his debut at the Metro- 
last January. tralheerye hg hs 
appearances famous institution 
E coe can © ban bien toed ead Bn 


JOHN MOMMA, Tenor Thursday, Nov. 27 


“Th Chm Singer of the People; the one singer os 

Mogan and the in the py re ay A 
artist supreme. His a drew lergest balinaden af 
musical history. 


MARY GARDEN, Soprano 


pA 


Monday, Dec 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Pianist Wednesday, Jan. 28 
“Master of Pianists.” Fo mags peanbyemeead Inge art would 
p Aaya ty ger Oe peal ped pe ante of 
le we lee Lab eels F Hofmann seks dee 
of his concert here last season. 


EMMY DESTINN, Soprano Monday, Feb. 16 
* Interned in Austria es « Prisoner of Warl Such was the fate of Emmy 


absence the reappea of thi 
Deg Fee in Rae clhshonided be oextotoven ooh 


ined by this i 
fettrastemeimedt ceed 
se in concert, 


Monday, Feb. 16 


ited ‘Eminent Swiss Pianist, whose playing is always stirring and impressive, 
Mt possessing great power, he makes the piano sing 
® wor thunder at 


Sy _ 
PASQUALE / AMATO, Baritone Monday, March 15 


‘ music: 
po cal all who have heard him and is a great favorite with the 
Atlante public. To hear this magnificent artist in concert will be thrilling. 


DIRECTION 


Loans Salter Mjsical Buceas 


MANAGEMENT OF CELEBRATED ARTICTS 
CABLE BUILDING 


HOW ATLANTA (GA.) WAS PUT ON THE MAP MUSICALLY. 
The conquest of Atlanta as a concert center, when heretofore it had been content to be known as an opera town, the one 
musical event of the entire year being the Metropolitan Opera Company's engagement of a week, may well be realized by 
taking a single glance at the roster of famous artists who will be heard in that city newt season. For the last three 
years Charles L. Wagner has been urging the people connected with the opera there to put on some concerts, and they 
replied that they did not care for concerts and further—no one man could fill the house. Hven then Mr. Wagner was 
not discouraged, and not long after this he met a real business man—one who was not a musician—named Dan McGuirk. 
Mr. McGuirk shared Mr. Wagner's enthusiasm and believing that John McCormack was the world’s greatest singer decided 
to bring him to Atlanta to prove it. McCormack came—and conquered, The box office receipts totalled $8,000 but even 
then many “doubting Thomases” declared it was due to curiosity and that it could not be done again. Mr. McGuirk and 
Mr. Wagner, however, knew better and the second season the Irish tenor drew $11,000. As a result of all this, last year 
Mr. McGuirk decided to put on a course, but unfortunately death claimed him before it opened, and his wife continued its 
management with the assistance of Evans and Salter, who are now running the business under the name of the Hvana- 
Salter Musical Bureau, having taken over Mrs. McGuirk’s interests. This season's course promises to be even more 
successful than last year’s, for Evans and Salter are live wires and Atlanta is on the map musically. 
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American Soprano 
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This remarkable quartet presents a sirong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely found,— Boston Herald, 
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ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Believes in recreation, 
tion for the busy season which is before her. 


and among the pines. After one month in the 


rest and complete at-one-ment with nature 
The accompanying snapshots show the singer mountain climbing 
White Mountains, 


to secure the necessary vitality and inspira- 


Miss Gescheidt returned to New York to 


reopen her studio in Carnegie Hall on September 8, when she resumed her teaching of the Miller Vocal Art- 


with renewed zest and interest. 
mentioned Irene 


Science 
among whom might be 
Vargaret George, Kathryn Dayton, HRdith 
Drury, Louis Cassavant, Bessie Gregory, 
Rosas, Mary Scott, Mildred Kelly, Sara Rubel, 

Seymour, Alyn King, Lillian Croton, 


Decker, 


Nelle 


During the past eight years this pedagogue has trained 1,600 singers, 
Williams, Fred Patton, 
Gretchen Hastman, 
John Johnaton, 
Wing, Leroy Zelinff, 
Ella Van Straten, Paula Reed and Franklin Karples. 


Alfredo Valenti, Mabel Briggs, 
Hazel Drury, Greta Risley, Richard 
Howard Remig, Lucile Banner, Sue 
Adelaide Guigon, Alfred Erler, George 


Judson House, 


Jean Romero, 





Graveure Ready for Long Season 

Returning from the shores of Lake Champlain, where 
he has been spending a strenuous summer fishing, hunting 
and swimming, Louis Graveure, the noted baritone, now 
is ready for another long and interesting season. During 
the summer Mr. Graveure and his beautiful wife, Eleanor 
Painter, the well known comic opera star, have had many 
interesting experiences, one of their chief delights being 
spear fishing. The baritone never fails to keep a couple of 
horses, and during his vacations he and his charming wife 
can be seen galloping along the highways and over fences 
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like expert cavalrymen. However, Mr. Graveure did not 
spend all of his time while away in the open. He has also 
been studying several new songs which he will present during 
his coming tour, among which will be the works of a new 
Dutch composer, Dirk Foch, who made his debut in New 
York as a conductor at a recent Stadium concert. Not 
only are Mr. Foch’s songs typical of the land from which 
he comes, but they also show much originality and excel- 
lent style. 


Elman Season Opens with Hippodrome Recital 


Mischa Elman, violinist, will give his first recital this 
season at the New York Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
September 28, with Josef Bonime accompanying. 


Van Gordon’s New York Recital October 5 


Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who scored a great success when she sang 


the role of Amneris at the Sheepshead Bay open air per- 
formance of “Aida,” August 16, will give her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 
5. Charles Gilbert Spross will be her accompanist. 


Hughes to Play Fannie Dillon’s Works 


Edwin Hughes is spending his vacation at Whitney 
Point, N. Y., where he is preparing his winter programs. 
His manager, Annie Friedberg, has received a great many 
important bookings from schools and universities which 
are interested to hear this artist’s special programs. Mr. 
Hughes will feature the compositions of Fannie Dillon, 
the California composer, on all of his programs this 
season. 
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YOUNG RICHMOND (VA.) SINGERS 
ENGAGED FOR CITY’S CHOIRS 


Fine Array of Church Soloists Announced—Ralph 
Wolf Opens Concert Season—Notes 


Richmond, Va., September 10, 1919.—Richmond choirs 
have experienced this year an unusual number of changes. 
A listing of the new organizations is interesting and indi- 
cates that many of the younger singers are advancing to 
the front rank in the city’s important churches. The fol- 
lowing list shows the quartet and chorus choir solo or- 
ganizations in the important churches: 

First Baptist—Shepherd Webb, organist; Mrs. Horace 
Dowell, soprano; Mrs. R. S. Hudgins, contralto; Joseph 
Whittemore, tenor, and Marcus Kellerman, baritone. Mrs. 
Dowell is a_ new member of the quartet, coming from 
Raleigh, N. C., where she was a faculty member of Peace 
Institute. She comes to Richmond as a recent pupil of 
Herbert Witherspoon. Second Baptist—Herbert Rees, 
organist; Mrs, R. L. Skidmore, soprano; Mrs. H. A. 
Nightingale, contralto; Maurice L. Tyler, tenor, and How- 
ard Bryant, baritone. (All are new at the Second Church 
except Mr. Bryant. Mrs. Skidmore comes from St. James’ 
P. E. Church.) Beth Ahaba Synagogue—Shepherd Webb, 
organist; Mrs. Howard Cook, soprano; Mrs. Horace Slater, 
contralto; Joseph Whittemore, tenor, and Howard Bryant, 
baritone. (This is the same organization as last year.) 
Seventh Street Christian Church—Angie Simms, organist; 
Mrs, Fred Gunn, soprano; Mrs. James Quarles, contralto; 
Henri Beaugard, tenor, and John George Harris, baritone. 
(All are new except Mrs. Beaugard; Mrs. Gunn comes 
from Centenary, Mrs. Quarles from Park Place, Mr. 
Harris from Grace-Covenant, and Miss Simms was at 
Broad Street M. E. last season.) Centenary M. E. Church 
—Mr. Pattishall, organist; Mrs. L. M. Phillips, soprano; 
Mrs. Horace Slater, contralto; Arch P. Hodnett, tenor, 
and Dr. R. R. Byrnes, bass. (Soprano and tenor are new, 
Mr. Hodnett having just returned from naval duty.) St. 
Paul’s P. E.—F. Flaxington Harker, organist; Mrs. John 
L. Dorset, soprano; Mrs, F. F. Harker, contralto, and R. 
M. Blake, bass. (No tenor has been engaged so far as 
publicly known at this time; Mrs. Dorset comes from the 
First Baptist, and is well known locally as Gladys Peyton, 
one of the younger artists.) 

First Presbyterian—J. Lamont Galbraith, organist; 
Adriana Kuyk Ludwig, soprano; Lindsay Powers, con- 
tralto; Clifford Walker, tenor, and Walter R. Sharitz, 
bass. (Contralto and tenor are new this season, Miss 
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Powers coming from Leigh Street and Mr. Walker from 
Centenary.) Second Presbyterian—Mrs, Conway Gordon, 
organist; Mettie Ellington, soprano; Margaret Ellington, 
contralto; J. Floyd Huxter, tenor, and Will Stith, bari- 
tone. (Tenor and baritone are new this season.) 

Monument M. E—C. H. Ashburn, organist; Minnie 
Volkman, soprano; Grace Alley, contralto; Coleman An- 
drews, tenor, and Melvin O’Grady, baritone, (Miss Volk- 
man is a néw member.) St. James’ P. E—James Wom- 
ble, organist; Mrs. Howard Cook, soprano; Mrs. Joseph 
Geisinger, contralto; John G. Womble, tenor, and Horace 
R. Powell, bass. (Mrs. Cook comes from Monument, 
M. E.) Grace Street Baptist—W. Henry Baker, organist; 
Mrs. Norman Johnson, soprano; Elena Smith, contralto; 
Lynn Tucker, tenor, and C, L. Nunnaly, bass. (Soprano 
and bass are new members, this being Mrs. Johnson's 
debut in choir work.) 

Grace-Covenant Presbyterian—Louis E. Weitzel, organ- 
ist; Mrs. J. H. Wharton, soprano, and Roy Wright, tenor. 
(Contralto and baritone have not yet been announced.) 
Broad Street M. E—L. E. Watson, organist; Flora J. 
Harris, soprano; Daisy L. Smith, contralto; Hugh Bugg, 
tenor, and C, J. Adams, bass. (This is an entirely new 
organization. ) 

RALpH Wo.r Opens Concert SEASON, 

The first concert of the season was given by Ralph 
Wolf, a young student pianist, pupil of F. C. Hahr and 
Mrs. Smith Brockenbrough, on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 10, at the Hotel Jefferson Auditorium. Mr. Wolf 
is a Columbia University student and a protegé of John 
Powell, the celebrated Virginia pianist. Mr. Wolf’s pro- 
gram embraced the Bach B flat minor prelude and fugue, 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, three Chopin numbers, 
Mendelssohn’s E minor scherzo, “Turkish March,” Bee- 
thoven-Rubinstein, and the sixth rhapsody of Liszt. 


Notes, 

Fall and winter plans of the Musicians’ Club and the 
Wednesday Club are not yet announced; however, they 
will be as ambitious as in previous seasons, when the best 
of the world’s artists were presented here. 

Community music has been the only public attraction 
during the past summer. Henri Beaugard, community 
song leader, with the assistance of local enthusiasts, or- 
ganized a band of twenty-five pieces, which has been giv- 
ing a series of park concerts through the summer. These 
have been attended by audiences of from three to five 
thousand. Community singing has been led at these con- 
certs by Mr. Beaugard. J. G. H. 
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NETTIE SNYDER AND STUDENTS AT THE CROSSROADS. 
From her lovely summer home at the Crossroads, St. 
teacher, sends the Musical Courier a postcard she had just received from Maestro Vannini. 
reassure the many students, who have lately asked for news concerning the whereabouts of the distinguished 
teacher, that Vannini is very much alive. Mrs. Snyder also sends some pictures of herself and her students 
taken this summer at her home, all of whom will go with her to New York this fall, for she will open a studio 
on October 1 at 32 West Seventy-fourth street, the house being nert to the one occupied by Geraldine Farrar. 
Mrs. Snyder will leave behind her a very large class which will await her return to Minnesota next summer, 
unless she finds time to relaw after several years of continued strenuous work and take a trip to Hurope, where 
she has not been since the beginning of the war, having spent her vacation since then in China, The snap- 
shots show: (1) A group of pupils at the Crossroads; (2) Lieutenant Roy Miller, pilot, and Mildred Pike, 
ready to make a flight; (3) left to right: Anna Greenberg, Aasta Otterson, Georgia Gambel, Mrs. Snyder, 
Lucille Lenwin and Ruth Lindbloom; (4) left to right: Ruth Lindbloom, Aasta Otterson, Georgia Gambel, 
Mildred Pike, Anna Greenberg, Mrs. Snyder, Lucille Lenwin, and in thé aeroplane, Lieutenant Roy Miller; 

(5) a group of girls at the Crossroads who will go to New York with Mrs, Snyder. 


Paul, Minn., Nettie Snyder, the well known vocal 


This news will 
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PROMINENT MUSICIANS PLAN CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK IN ALL-AMERICAN CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Meeting Held Under Auspices of the All-American Ex position—American Conservatory and Chicago Musical 
College Notes 


Chicago, IL, September 13, 1919—Under the auspices 
of the All-American Exposition, an all-American musical 
conference and festival was held at the Coliseum on 
Thursday, September 11, from 9:30 in the morning until 
Practical plans for constructive work were 
William Braid White, Osborne McConathy, 


wpm 
laid out by 
Heath, Henriette Weber, Maurice Rosenfeld, Ed 


\genes 
ward C, Moore, Kenneth M. Bradley, Anne Faulkner 
Oberndorfer, Mrs, Albert A. Ochsner, Mrs. Archibald 
Freer, Mrs. Fleteher Dobyns, Lena M, McCauley, J. Law- 
rence Erb, Theodore Harrison, Robert McCutchan, Fred- 
eric L. Ryder, Felix J. Streychmans, Herbert Gould, Fred- 
erick Carberry, George Lee Tenney, Eugene T. Lies, 
P. C. Lutkin and Karleton Hackett, all of whom gave in- 
teresting talks. In the evening a musical festival program 
was given by the Edison Symphony Orchestra, with Vit- 
torio Arimondi, Chicago Opera Association bass, and 
Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, as soloists. 

loo Many Purtcs Prevent VACATION For DEvRIEs. 

Why doesn't the Devries family ever take a vacation? 
s one of the summer topics wherever Mme, Gossip meets 
her friends. Any seeker for information upon this sub- 
ject will find a ready answer if he will spend a day or 
© patrolling the hall in the Fine Arts Building, fifth floor, 
where the Devries studios are located. The reason why 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries do not close their studios 
in the summer is very very simple. They have too many 


pupils, Every year, toward the end of May, they delude 
themselves with plans for a wonderful summer outing. 


‘Shall we go to Vermont and rusticate among ‘the Green 
Mounains, tour the Berkshires, or cool off in Canada?” 
and day dreams afford material for fascinating talk. But 
soon letters begin to come announcing the summer flood 
of pupils from every part of the United States—Texas, 
California, Utah, Dakota, Ohio, the big Middle West 
from teachers and students eager to have a few months’ 
vacation study in a big music center, 


This season the enrollment averaged about fortv-nine 
pupils for Mr. Devries and twenty-two for Mrs, Devries. 
It is easy to understand why the vacation was again post- 
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poned. Besides his teaching, Mr. Devries spent what was 
left of his leisure time by taking care of his duties as 
music critic of the Chicago American. 


Out or Town Visitors. 


Alma Voedisch, the New York manager, spent the week 
in Chicago in behalf of her artists, for whom she expects 
a busy season. She returned East the end of the week 
after a busy and enjoyable stay in her former home city. 

Another out of town visitor this week was Arthur 
Nevin, who was on his way to Lawrence, Kan. Mr. Nevin 
was returning to Lawrence to take up his duties as head 
of the music department of the university after a vacation 
spent in the East. 


ROoUMANIA’s AMERICAN MINISTER Visits ARIMONDI. 


Charles J. Vopicka, American Minister to Roumania, 
was a visitor at the studio of Vittorio Arimondi last week. 
Mr. Vopicka brought much interesting news to Mme. Ari- 
mondi from Roumania, her natiye land, where he is re- 
turning shortly to resume his post at the American 
embassy. 

SANpor RADANOvITz BANKRUPT, 


_ The following clipping announcing the bankruptcy peti- 
tion filed by Sandor Radanovitz, a local vocal teacher, was 
taken from the Chicago Tribune, Thursday, September 11: 
Yesterday upon the records of the Federal courts, amang the 
bankruptcy petitians the iowes entry appears: : 
“Petition of Sandor S. Radanovitz, 419 Fine Arts Building, 
teacher, Liabilities, $1,570; assets, $285.” 
Radanovitz is a singer, a music teacher, and a dramatist. 
Marie Zenpt SINGS VANDERPOOL’s “VALUES,” 


One of Witmark’s most popular songs which is being 
used widely by prominent singers is Vanderpool’s “Val- 
ues.” This week it was sung at the All-American Expo- 
sition at the Coliseum by Marie Zendt, the well known 
Chicago soprano, with much success. 


CAROLYN WILLARD Reopens Stupio. 


Carolyn Willard, pianist and teacher, announces the re- 
opening of her private studio, September 12, at 424 Fine 
Arts Building. She looks forward to an especially active 
season and already her class is large, some of her stu- 
dents having followed her from Williams Bay, Wis., 
where she held her summer class, 


Tue F. Wicut NEuMANNS VIsITING DAUGHTER. 


Mr, and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann have returned from 
their motor trip in the East and have left for a week end 
visit to the Crystal Lake farm of their daughter, Mrs. 
Austin Sels, 

AmerIcAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 


The American Conservatory opened its thirty-fourth 
season on Thursday, September 11, with an attendance 
that exceéded all records. Especially noticeable was the 
influx of §tudents from the far West and the far South, 
many showing. unusual talent and accomplishments. The 
housing prpbiem for pupils is becoming more and more 
acute, the Various dormitories of the conservatory being 
filled to capacity. 

The Normal School for Teachers will open on Saturday, 
October 4, with lectures by the president, John J. Hatt- 
staedt, this department being under his special direction. 

October 4 \will also Open the recital season of the con- 
servatory, the fitgt.Satarday afternoon recital being ge 
on that date. program and artist appearing will be 
announced shortly. 

September g was the closing day for scholarship exami- 
nations, of which about twenty weresawarded to students 
of very unusual talent but of scanty means. 

Ragna Linné returned from a protracted vacation in 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
The tenor, with friends, photographed at Niagara Falls, 
during the week of the National American Music Festival, 
held at Lockport, N; Y., where he was one of the artists 


championing the American composer. Mr, Gunster’s beauti- 
ful singing was one of the “high spots” of the entire musical 
week, 





Pasadena, Cal., where she was the object of much atten- 
tion by the musical fraternity. 

The department of public school music of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory has to its credit this season, as in for- 
mer seasons, a long list of positions, O. E. Robinson, 
director of this department, reports the following, which 
is the list of the most recent engagements of graduates 
of the department of public school music: Lucile Brad- 
dock, supervisor of music, Ludington, Mich.; Emma 
Bossoh, assistant in music, Davenport, Ia.; Dorothy Che- 
ney, teacher of music in the high school, Shelby, Ia.; 
Virginia Kleer, supervisor of music, Abingdon, Ill.; Elea- 
nor Schneider, assistant supervisor of music, Appleton, 
Wis.; Mabel Wisman, supervisor of music, North Robin- 
son, Ohio, 

Cricaco Musicat CoLtece Nores. 

The fifty-fourth season of the Chicago Musical College 
opens Monday under exceptionally favorable auspices. Not 
only is the registration larger than it has ever been before, 
but the quality of the talent disclosed by the students who, 
desiring to take up class work, have played for the presi- 
dent, is higher than in any previous period of the institu- 
tion’s history. 

The final examinations for free scholarships in the Chi- 
cago Musical College are being held this week. Competi- 
tors have come for these to Chicago from all parts of the 
United States. 

Alexander Raab, who has been spending his vacation in 
the East, returned to Chicago last week. 

Great interest has been manifested in the engagement 
of Walton Pyre for the Chicago Musical College’s depart- 
ment: of dramatic art. Mr. Pyre will stage a number of 
inten plays this season in Ziegfeld Theater. 

H/A, Coubeau, student of Edouard Dufresne, has been 
engaged as baritone-bass soloist at the Mount Carmel 

urch, 

Notes, 

Ernest Toy, formerly of Chicago, has taken charge of 
the violin department of the Louisville (Ky.) Conserva- 
tory of Music, where he will tndoubtedly enjoy the same 
success which has been his elsewhere. Besides teaching 
the numerous students already registered with him, Mr. 
Toy expects to do considerable concertizing during the 
season, as there is much demand in his new locality. Re- 
cently Mr. Toy gave a musicale before a large audience 
at the Country Club of the popular summer resort, North- 
port, Me., winning fine success. 

The Chicago Woman's Musical Club has its opening day 
on Thursday, October 2. Following a reception for the 
incoming president, Byrde Kitson Schwarz, there will be 
a musicale given by Marjorie Dodge Warner, soprano; 
Mrs. Kenneth Leland Ozmun, contralto; Sylvia Bargman, 
pianist, and Anne Slack, cellist. 

Mary Camp Twyman, soprano, who appeared with Carl 
E. Craven, tenor, in operatic duets at the Great Northern 
Hippodrome last week, is an artist-pupil of Mr. Craven. 
They are engaged to appear two days this week at the 
Pershing Theater, at the Pantheon Theater, and two days 
at the Logan ones Theater. Next Saturday evening they 
appear for the Normal Park Chapter of the Eastern Star, 
and Sunday and Monday at Michigan’ City, Ind. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Winetzkaja Conquers Latin-American Countries 


For the last two years one of the valiant foreign im- 
presarios, Adolfo Bracale, has found it necessary to or- 
ize his operatic company with American forces because 
e realized that our native talent can do as well as the for- 
eigner, provided that the opportunity is afforded them. 

















MARIA WINETZKAJA, 
Mezzo-soprano. 


For his tour through the Latin-American countries Mr. 
Bracale secured the artistic services of Maria Winetzkaja, 
the wife of an American citizen. Notwithstanding her 
Russian origin, she has lived in America for such a length 
of time that she, herself, claims to be a citizen of this 
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country. The past season Mme. Winetzkaja appeared 
with striking success in the part of Amneris in “Aida,” as 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore” and other chief roles of the 
Latin and French repertory. The American public, while 
not always expressive of its approval, still ever appre- 
ciates the outstanding features of a genuine artist. The 
Latin-American countries inwardly and outwardly express 
their delight or their disillusions. 

To look over the comments of the Latin-American press, 
one can not but notice that this well known and spl.ndid 
mezzo-soprano has been received with the same due consid- 
eration as any of the sensational singers. It has been said 
that Mr. Bracale himself claims that this artist is one of 
the best mezzo-sopranos he ever secured for his organiza- 
tion. She is a concert singer of distinction. Her reper- 
tory is vast, embracing all the classics of the standard 
schools. She sings them in the original languages with a 
fluent diction, and for these qualities she has always been 
considered above the ordinary recitalist. No better tribute 
can be paid to an artist than a return engagement. She 
is to tour again the Latin-American countries, when she is 
expected to appear in old roles as well as new, viz., Fricka 


in “Walkire,” Gertrude in “Hamlet”. and the principal 
part in “Mignon.” In the spare months she will appear 
in America in concerts and recitals when she will again 
prove the value of her artistry as she did last year on the 
occasion of her recital which was given at Aeolian Hall. 

Following are some of the criticisms which have ap- 
peared in the South American (Caracas, Venezuela) pa- 
pers, translated into English: 


Miss Winetzkaja possesses a most beautiful natural mezzo-soprano 
voice. Judging by the manner in which she sang the role of Madda 
lena (“Rigoletto”), we may anticipate that she will score an ovation 
in the roles of Amneris and Azucena.—El Nuevo Diario, 

The Amneris of Winetzkaja confirmed our expectation which we 
anticipated at the performances of “Rigoletto.” Her powerful voice 
rang out in the trio of the first act and in the duet with Aida 
and especially in the last act. Her duet, “Chi ti salve,” with 
Radames, and her lamentation, “Aime, morir mi sento,” she inter 
preted with great feeling and was in general enthusiastically 
applauded.—El Nuevo Diario ; 

The elegant and brilliant Miss Winetzkaja made a marvelous 
Amneris. She interpreted this great and difficult role with con 
summate art and was justly applauded.—El Obrero. : 

Miss Winetzkaja yesterday presented to us a most perfect Suzuki 
It was the best we have heard, thanks to the beautiful voice of 
this singer.—E] Obrero. 








Programs of the Seven Piano Recitals to Be Given at Aeolian Hall this Season 




















First Recital, October 10 (Evening) 
Bacu. 


Three preludes and fugues from “The Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord.” 
C major, part 1. 
E major, part 2. 
F sharp major, part 1. 
Chromatic fantasy and fugue. 
CHOPIN. 


Ballade, F minor, op. 52. 
Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35. 
Polonaise, F sharp minor, op. 44. 
Nocturne, C minor, op. 48. 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39. 








*Second Recital, November 1 (Evening) 
BEETHOVEN. 
Sonatas : Sper 
C minor, op. 13 (“Pathetique”). 
A flat major, op. 26. 
D major, op. 10. : 
F minor, op. 57 (“Appassionata”). 








Third Recital, December 12 (Evening) 
César FRANCK. 
Prelude, chorale et fugue. 
Liszt, 
Variations on a motif of Bach (“Weinen Klagen”), 
Two legends: “St. Francis of Assisi Preaching to 
the Birds”; “St. Francis of Paolo Walking on 
the Waves.” 
Sonata, B minor. 











by Richard Buhlig 














Fourth Recital, January 2 (Evening) 
BEETHOVEN. 
Thirty-two variations, C minor. ; 
Sonata, quasi una fantasia, op. 27 (“Moonlight”). 


Sonata, E major, op. 109. ; 
Sonata, B flat major, op. 106 (“Hammerklavier’). 














Mr. Buhlig says of 
these programs: 


My aim has been to pre- 
sent as much as possible of 
the permanently significant 
in the literature of the pi- 
ano in these programs. They 
begin with Bach—the source 
—and include those men in 
whom epochs have found 
a voice, ever recurring to 
the central figure, Beetho- 
ven, in whom the spirit of 
man attains its fullest ex- 
pression. 

The moderns have not 
been included because jus- 
tice to them as well could 
not be done within the lim- 
its of seven programs. 














Fifth Recital, February 2 (Evening) 


Mozart. 
Fantasy, C minor. 
Sonata, F major. 

BRAuoMs. 


Two. ballades from op. 10. 

Variations and fugue on a theme of Handel, Op. 24. 
Intermezzo, E flat major, op. 117. 

Intermezzo, E flat minor, op, 118. 

Intermezzo, B minor, | 

Intermezzo, E minor, 
Intermezzo, C major, 
Rhapsody, E flat major. | 


r! yp. 119. 








Sixth Recital, March 5 (Evening) 

SCHUBERT, 

A posthumous piano piece in E flat minor, 

Sonata, B flat major (posthumous work). 
SCHUMANN. 

Fantasy, C major, op. 17. 
SCHUBERT, 

Impromptu, C minor, op. go. 

Twenty dances, 








Seventh Recital, April 1 (Evening) 
BEETHOVEN, 
Sonatas : 
E minor, op. go. 
A major, op. ror. 
A flat major, op, 110. 
C minor, op. 111. 
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GODOWSKY MASTER 
CLASS IN SEATTLE ATTRACTS 
WIDE ATTENTION 


Many Prominent Western Pianists in Attendance— 
Cornish School of Music Engages Two New York 
Teachers—John Blackmore Wins Success in 
Chicage Recital—Clarence H. Hopper 
Dies—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., September 1, 1919—The Godowsky 
master class in Seattle has attracted talent from the en- 
tire West and there is much enthusiasm among the at- 
tendants over the inspiration that this master mind in 
music gives to his students. It is rather interesting to 
note that the number in the listeners group is more than 
double that in the active class, due, in a measure, to the 
fact that August is a very busy month in Seattle for teach- 
ers of advanced work, which prevented many pianists 
from taking advantage of Mr. Godowsky’s presence here 
at this time. Among the prominent pianists who are tak- 
ing the work are Augusta Gentch, the distinguished con- 
cert artist from Spokane; Oscar Moline, from Everett, 
and Mrs. Greene, from Victoria, B. C. 

Cornisu Scunoot Encaces Two New York TEACHERS, 

Kirk Towns and Boyd Wells are prominent new addi- 
tions to the faculty of the Cornish School. Both come 


from New York, where they have been engaged in pro 
fessional work. Mr. Towns will head the vocal depart- 
ment of the school and Mr, Wells will act as associate 


director with Miss Cornish and as head of the piano 
department. 
BiackMore Wins Success 1N Cuicaco Recitrat, 

John Blackmore, who has been a leading figure in the 
musical work of the Northwest for many years, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Bush Temple Conservatory of 
Chicago and will teach advanced students in that school. 
Both as a teacher and performer Mr. Blackmore will be 
missed in Seattle and the West. His recent success in his 
first Chicago recital bespeaks that his Western popularity 
will follow him to his new field of work. 

Crarence H, Hopper Dies. 

Much regret is felt in musical circles of the city over 
the recent death of Clarence H. Hopper, who was poisoned 
by eating ice cream. Mr. Hopper was head of the Hopper 
Kelly music firm and a very generous patron of musical 
enterprise in Seattle. 

Nores. 

Elizabeth Miller has been in Chicago for her vacation 
doing some coaching and attending the opera. Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s teaching time is entirely taken for the coming season. 

The Cornish School recently advertised branch schools 


in the university district and in West Seattle, with the re- 
sult that the teaching schedules in both places were filled 
before the date set for the beginning of work. 

William Coburn, who for some years has been a member 
of the faculty of the music school of the University of 
Montana, has moved to Seattle and will open a studio for 
piano students. 

Marian Coryell, whose songs have been a feature of the 
programs at Lockport the past week, will arrive in Seattle 
September 8 to begin her duties as a teacher in the chil- 
dren's department of the Cornish School. 

Edna S. Coleman, one of the city’s successful teachers 
of little people, has returned after a summer spent at the 
beach in preparing work to further her interesting methods 
for children. 

Mme. Fletcher-Copp, who is conducting a teachers’ class 
in Vancouver, visited the city last week and delivered 
a lecture to a number of young teachers who contemplate 
adopting the “Fletcher Method.” 

Calvin B, Cady will resume his work in Seattle on Sep- 
tember 8, and conduct several classes in music education. 
In February, Mr. Cady will conduct classes for six weeks 
in New York. 

Lois Adler, the Chicago pianist, will give the first re- 
cital of the season in the Cornish School course on the 
evening of September 12. G. R. 


LANGENHAN SCORES OVATION AT 
TACOMA NORWEGIAN “SANGERFEST” 
Celebrated Soprano, Already a Favorite, Thrills Thou- 
sands at Outdoor and Indoor Concerts—John 
Hand Also Acciaimed 





Tacoma, Wash., September 2, 1919.—Pacific Coast cities 
were represented by noted musicians and throngs of visi- 
tors with which every train into Tacoma was loaded on 
the opening day of the 1919 Norwegian “Sangerfest,” and 
the city and great stadium were gay with flags for their 
welcome. Massed choirs were also arriving from leading 
cities and towns of Oregon and Washington, and from 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., augmenting the Nord- 
maendeues Singing Society, local hosts for the Pacific 
Interstate Fest. A solid chorus background was thus 
provided at the premier concert, held in the Stadium on 
August 30, for the stellar soloist attractions: the brilliant 
operatic soprano, Christine Langenhan, brought from New 
York for the festival; John Hand, the New York tenor, 
formerly of Utah, and Alfred Halvorsen, well known 
baritone, a Northwest favorite. The vast, modern audi- 
ence heard on that opening night a program that bore 
them in conception to far lands and to far back days 
and scenes, as the folklore of the primitive, nomadic 
Northmen was told to them in song. The Sangerfest 


voice. 


orchestra, under the direction of George S. Johnson, 
played with splendid spirit the overture, Wick’s Nor- 
wegian march, and Rudolph Moller, conductor of the 
grand chorus, raised his baton in the hush preceding the 
first choral group. The burst of superb harmony that 
filled the stadium at Mr. Moller’s signal, thrilled the as- 
semblage on the tiers above the white-capped choristers 
of the combined choirs, many of them singing for the 
first time in the open air. When their soloist, Christine 
Langenhan, came forward, she received a tumultuous 
greeting in which auto horns aided—mutinous of rules. 
Mme. ngenhan gave of her best, appreciative of her 
reception, as she was a stranger to most of the audience. 
In her groups unaccompanied by the chorus, were num- 
bers in Italian, French and English, with charming en- 
cores in Norwegian. The solo of a final group, Grieg’s 
“Tak for did Raad,” was a gem exquisitely set in pure 
enunciation, and richness of tonal color. 

John Hand's renditions, both with and unaccompanied 
by the choral body, brought out the dramatic power and 
extraordinary range of his: tenor voice. Encores were 
insisted upon. The well-known pianist, La Var Jensen, 
at one time stationed at Camp Lewis, was Mr. Hand’s 
accompanist. Alfred Halvorsen, baritone, interpreted 
with splendid power the solo part of the magnificent cho- 
ral, Grieg’s “Landkjending.” , 

_ At the close of the concert it was difficult to determine 
just who were expressing the most énthusiasm, members 
of the audience, the chorus, or the soloists. 

“I have never sung in any place like this,” said Mme. 
Langenhan; “the acoustics are perfect. I did not have 
to strain my voice in the least, and yet I knew it was 
reaching everywhere.” ‘ 

The final concert of the convention given at the Tacoma 
Theater, packed to capacity on Sunday evening, was also 
a distinct success. No indoor event of exclusively musi- 
cal interest was ever so largely attended in the city. Ru- 
dolph Moller directed in masterly style, while chorus, or- 
chestra and ists were.more than ever at their best. 
John Hand was warmly ré@eéived, afte®.assupierb render- 
ing of Meyerbeer’s “O. P, go,” and Mme. Langenhan 
was recalled again snd pest after her delightful inter- 
pretations. fred Halvorsen, baritone, was in splendid 
The majority of the choral numbers were Nor- 
wegian, with the exception of«“In Flanders Fields,” given 
by request, and Didley Buck’s “On the Sea.” 

An added featuré of the program was the appearance 
of Elaine Larson, Tacoma pianist, a prodigy thirteen years 
old, and daughter of Ole S. Larson, president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Norwegian Singing Associatioff. Miss Larson 
gave the Merlelssohn G minor concerto, with unusual 
facility of technic, combined with artistic conception. 

The four days’ program of the Pacific Coast Norwegian 
Singers’ Association closed on September 2, with a formal 
session at which honorary life membership was conferred 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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PARIS OPERA-COMIQUE ENGAGES 
CONSERVATORY WINNERS 


Theatre Lyrique Institutes an Opera Competition—The 
Historic Organ of Saint Gervais 


Paris, August 12, 1919—As a result of the last com- 
petitions at the Paris Conservatoire the directors of the 
Opéra-Comique have just engaged for the coming season 
the following holders of first prizes: Mlles. Lanquetin, 
Reville, Ferrari; MM. Favilla, Cadayé, Panzera. Mlle. 
Gien has been engaged by the management for the Opéra. 

A New PANTOMIME, 

Saint-Georges De Bouhélier is at work upon a modern 
pantomime, “Blanc et Noir” (“White and Black”), to 
which Florent Schmitt is writing the music. It is said 
that M. Rouché is quite disposed to give it a welcome at 
the Opéra. 

More Frencu Musica PRopaGANDA, 

The constitution of the Société Francaise de Musique 
is announced under the presidency of Charles M. Widor, 
permanent secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. The 
aim of this association is to help in the development of 
music in France and of French music abroad, particularly 
by the creation of the Maison de la Musique, destined to 
aid composers and musicians, 

Unigue Operatic CoMPETITION, 


Messrs. Gheusi and Deval, directors of the new operatic 
enterprise of the Theatre Lyrique, which will occupy the 
Theatre de Vaudeville on the Boulevard, are initiating 
what might be called a novice competition for French com- 
posers; that is, an opera contest for composers who have 
never yet had an opera published or presented upon the 
stage. There are four prizes of 10,000, 3,000, 2,000 and 
500 francs, and the work which receives the first prize 
will be staged at the Theatre Lyrique and continued as 
one of the regular numbers of the whole season’s repertory. 

An Historic OreGan, 

The organ in the Church of Saint Gervais, which, it 
will be remembered, was the scene of the frightful calam- 
ity caused by one of the shells from a German long range 
gun falling upon it during Good Friday services, 1918, 
is a most interesting instrument, historically. It dates 
back to 1623 and upon it there played a considerable suc- 
cession of the famous musical family of Couperins from 
Louis Couperin De Chaumes to Gervais Francois Cou- 
perin. After this for a century or more there were no 
notabilities at the keyboard of the Couperin organ until 
in the nineteenth century, Charles Brodes again brought 
it into prominence; and finally it took the cowardly shell 
of the Hun, bombarding a city that was entirely out of 
the battle zone, to bring it into prominence once more, 
as the shell that struck the church did considerable dam- 
age to the organ. Comte J. De Detma-Hetne. 

(See additional news on page 14.) 


Third La Forge-BerGmen Studio Recital 


The third La Forge-Bertimen studio recital took place 
on August 29 before a large and appreciative audience who 
attested its delight with vociferous applause. Delphine 
Marsh, who has attracted much attention through her tem- 
peramental renditions, sang six songs in Italian, French 
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FRANCES NASH, 
The pianist, will open her fifth season by playing 
the MacDowell D minor concerto with the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra, at the all-American 
Worcester Festival on October 10. This appear- 
ance practically completes the list of all the great 
American orchestras, and she has repeatedly played 
return engagements with many of them during the = 
past four years. Miss Nash has been heard in — 
nearly every city throughout the country, North, 
South, Bast and entirely through the Middle West-— 
but after the holiday season she will make her first 
trip to the extreme western coast and, other en- 
gagements permitting, she will accept the tour of 
South America which she was unable to consider 
last spring. Frances Nash is thoroughly American, 
having been born in the Middle West, and is of 
French-American parentage. She has pursued her 
studies in both this country and also in Europe, 
where she made her professional bow in 1914, ap- 
pearing with distinction with both the Berlin and 
Dresden Philharmonic Societies. A conspicuous 
feature of her career have been her many return en- 
gagements which, by actual record, average seventy- 
five per cent. of the cities in which she has played. 
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and English, while Jean Johnson showed breadth of style 
in La Forge’s “When Your Dear Hands.” Charles Carver 
in a group ranging from Handel to Fourdrain again dis- 
played his versatile interpretative powers. Especially en- 
gaging was his singing of Mozart’s “Warning” and 
Brahms’ “In Summer Fields.” 
Arthur Kraft, of Chicago, was obliged to repeat his 
rendition of “Il Neige,” by Bemberg, which he gave with 
delicacy. Mario Rubinoff sang a splendid group of French 
songs with Rosamond Crawford at the piano, : 
Louise Daniel, of Houston, who has been spending her 
second summer under Mr. La Forge’s direction, played the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with breadth combined with 
fleetness of technic. Rosamond Crawford played with as- 
tonishing evenness the Arensky etude in F sharp and the 
twelfth Liszt rhapsody. Louis Meslin, who has developed 
remarkably since he began work with Mr. Beramen, was 
heard in La Forge’s “Improvisation,” displaying a lovely 
singing tone, and in the difficult “Valse de Concert,” which 
was rendered brilliantly. Elvin Smith, although only six- 
teen years old, mastered easily the hard Busoni transcrip- 
tion of the “Mephisto Waltz.” Both young men area credit 
to Mr. Bertimen’s teaching. 


Pianist Finds Wrestling His Best Recreation 


If John Powell had not developed into a pianist of the 
first rank, his name might have adorned the sporting 
pages as a wrestler of note. Since the days of his Euro- 
pean schooling, wrestling offered Mr. Powell the means 
of keeping in the best of physical condition. From the 
long and fatiguing hours of musical concentration he 
found mental and physical relief in this oldest of sports. 
But John Powell is a serious young man, and he went at 
the business of recreation with the same intensity with 
which he assailed the heights of fugue and counterpoint, 
and with the same result. 

Not long ago a prominent metropolitan writer of things 
musical claimed that Mr. Powell could handle the intrica- 
cies of the sonata form with a skill at least equal to the 
best of his contemporaries, George Bothner, on the other 
hand, ex-champion middleweight wrestler, claims for cm 
Powell a similar skill with the hammerlock and the half- 
Nelson, and his one regret is that Mr. Powell forsook 
sport for great art, or perhaps Mr. Bothner may have 
looked upon it as the forsaking of a greater art for a 
great. The point ‘of view is not unknown. 

The fact remains, however, that like every other red- 
blooded American, John Powell has a genuine source of 
recreation which he utilizes to keep him in the physical 
condition necessary for the clear headed and normal 
minded pursuit of his art. “Health is the chief essential 
in art as in every other pursuit of life,” Mr. Powell has 
said. “It is by keeping myself in the best of condition 
that I am able to give of my best on the concert stage, and 
when I am composing. Two hours of good, stiff exercise 
in the morning means the ability to do a full day’s work, 
A public career means work, unceasing work, and it is 
only because | waken every morning with a clear head 
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that I am able to give as many concerts as I have to in 
the course of a winter, and at the same time retain the - 
energy necessary for my composition.” 


Moiseiwitsch Busy in England 


A communication from Ibbs & Tillett, London man- 
agers of Benno Moiseiwitsch, gives a list of the concert 
appearances to be made by the celebrated pianist prior to 
his sailing for America on November 3. The musical sea 
son in England gets an earlier impetus than our own. On 
September 4 Mr. Moiseiwitsch played at one of the or 
chestral concerts in Queen’s Hall. Other engagements 
tor September and October give a clear idea of the suc- 
cess this artist is enjoying. 

Ihe September bookings are: 6th, Brighton; oth, Mar 
gate; 13th, Bournemouth; 16th, Queen’s riall (second or 
chestral appearance); 18th, Torquay; 27th, Queen’s Hal! 
recital; 30th, Brighton. In October: 1st, Tunbridge Wells; 
2d, Eastbourne; 8th, Malvern; oth Bournemouth orchestral 
concert; 11th Queen’s Hall symphony concert; 14th, Ports- 
mouth orchestral concert; 16th, Northampton; 18th, Chap 
pell ballad concert, London; 22d, Birmingham; 23d, Chel 
tenham; 24th, Bradford; 25th, Liverpool; 27th, Manches 
ter; 28th, Bowdon; 3oeth, Manchester; 31st, Glasgow, and 
November 1, Edinburgh. 

Two days after the Edinburgh concert Moiseiwitsch 
sails from Falmouth, arriving in this country about No 
vember 12. His first appearance in American will be 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, November 20. 


Shea an Authority on Operatic Acting 


It is perhaps superfluous to recall that George E. Shea, 
the authority on voice, also specializes in operatic acting, 
for which his years of opera in France have equipped 
him so thoroughly. Yet, other teachers of singing do not 
hesitate to entrust to him those of their pupils who aim 
at an operatic career and require instruction in dramatic 
action, because Mr. Shea makes it a point of honor never 
to touch upon matters of voice, style or production, in 
his work with such pupils 


Zerfi Pupil Follows Him to Three States 

Emlie Spalding, the possessor of a contralto voice of 
promise, originally came from Louisiana to study with 
William A, C. Zerfii when he was teaching in Indianapolis 
When the vocal teacher moved to Bristol, Va., the young 
singer took up her abode there too, Mr. Zerffi now is in 
New York, and Miss Spalding also is in the metropolis 
in order to continue her vocal studies with him. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
Burlington, Vt., September 15, 1919.—Florence Wood 
Russell has made announcement of a series of song re- 
citals to be pre by her more advanced pupils beginning 
in November, each to have an assisting artist, either pian- 
ist, violinist, or harpist. This series will be in addition to 
her regular general pupils’ recitals. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Wilder have returned from 
their vacation, and have reopened their studio. Late in 
August they appeared at a concert given at the Wood- 
mount Country Club at New Haven, Conn. Mrs. Wilder's 
lovely voice and art were enthusiastically applauded and 
Mr. Wilder's flute solos were given warm approval. 
Minnie L. Sample, a former Burlington giri, was also on 
the program. 

Mr. and Mrs, John W. Nichols are enjoying a few days’ 
following the close of the summer school of 
University of Vermont, and with Anne 
visiting the various beauty spots of this 





vacation 
music at the 
McLeary are 
vicinity 

Prof. George Coleman Gow, musical director of Vassar 
College, and Mrs, Gow have been in the city en route from 
their camp to Poughkeepsie. They were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Nichols while here. 

Che Choral Club of the university summer 
had a membership of eighty-five and it is hoped to keep 
it intact during the coming winter. 

lohn W. Nichols, head of the vocal department of 
the University of Vermont discussed “American Music” at 
the last of his lecture-recitals. 

Corinne Faudel, a talented young pianist, played for 
the entertainment of the Daughters of the World’s 
War recently. Her first selection was an original com 
position, a “Waltz Brillant.” This was foilowed by 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert-Liszt 

The organization of the Burlington High School Or 
chestra has been completed and the first rehearsal held. 
Ihe following officers were elected: Leader, Mr. Holmes; 
assistant leader, Leo Ladue; managers, Newell Hawley 
and Edward Tracy; secretary and treasurer, . Charles 
Knickerbocker, and librarian, Allen Godfrey. The players 
are: Violins—Edward Tracy, William Devino, Donald 
Beckwith, George Alfred, Nelson Pollard, Isaac Levin, 
Gardiner Coffrin and Raymond Bassett; flute, Marshall 
Mower; cellist, Mr. Holmes; saxophone, Leo Ladue; cor 
net, Newell Hawley; pianist, Allen Godfrey, and drums, 
Charles Knickerbocker, 

Reinald Werrenrath is to appear in song recital with 
Marion Keeler, the young coloratura soprano of Burling- 
ton, at the First Church Auditorium on September 30. 

Mrs. M, P. Burritt has closed her studio and is away 
on a brief vacation. She will resume her piano classes on 
September 22 

Mary Howe, the former well. known Vermont colora- 
tura soprano, who is now Mrs, Edward Burton, has opened 
a studio in Boston for instruction in operatic and concert 
repertory 


Chicago, III. 


sc hool 


(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Ia.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dorset, Vt., September 5, 1919.—Henry Fuchs, vio- 
linist, of the University of Virginia, and Harriet Halley, 
pianist, of New York City, gave a recital in the lecture 
room of the church for the benefit of the fund to rebuild 
the barn recently destroyed by lightning. A large audience 
heard the artists and a generous amount was added to the 
fund 

El Paso, Tex., September 8, 1919.—This city is very 
fortunate in having an excellent municipal band, with 
Peter J, Gustat, conductor. Although it was organized but 
a short time ago, the band has many successes to its credit 
in addition to the bi-weekly programs which it gives in 
Cleveland Square. It is encouraging to note that the con- 
certs attract thousands of hearers, and during the coming 
season the series will be held in Liberty Hall. A number 
of the city’s prominent musicians have appeared with the 
organization, among them Virginia Bean, violinist, who 
was soloist on Friday evening, September 5. Accom- 
panied by the band, she played “Adoration,” Felix Borow- 
ski, and, responding to two encores, was heard in a 
Hungarian dance by Kassmeyer and “Meditation,” from 
Massenet’s “Thais.” In the selection of programs Con- 
ductor Gustat has offered the public a wide variety of 
niusic, 

Mexico City, Mexico,—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., August 24, 1919.—Isabelle Morton has 
been engaged to take charge of the department of aes- 
thetic dancing at the Conservatory of Music and Art this 
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coming season. Miss Morton is a great favorite as an 
artist and will be another briiliant addition to the con- 
servatory. 

The Children’s Music Club held an unusually attractive 
meeting on Saturday. Mrs. Lacey Wardlaw taught 
the members another Spanish song. The children then 
sang the song which Mrs. W. A. Long taught them a week 
ago, and Mr, Safford gave them a drill in humming ex- 
ercises and in aesthetic movements, 

Mrs. W. H Marshall, a favorite soprano singer of Ft. 
Lauderdale, was the soloist at the Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra concert on Tuesday. Mrs, Marshall possesses a 
lovely voice, which was fully appreciated by the large 
crowd which turned out to hear her. She was recalled 
again and again. 

An interesting musical program was presented at the 
White Temple on Sunday evening. Helen Ellis, Margaret 
and Virginia Terry, Laurence Coles and Stephen Cool 
played piano solos; Helen Keeler, Charles Pfeiffer, Alma 
and Olive Smith and Peggy Sturrock contributed vocal 
numbers, and Ethel Cool eval the violin. The entire 
program was very well rendered. 

Under the direction of Mrs. L. B. Safford, a one act 
play was given by the dramatic department of one of the 
girls clubs recently organized by Macca Marie Varney in 
the interest of War Camp Community Work. The play 
presented was “Our Aunt from California,” and the fol- 
lowing young ladies furnished the cast: Frieda Garnell, 
Lorraine Garfunkle, Zenia and Bessie Raff and Clara 
Cohen. Stanley Denzinger, a young pianist, opened the 
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program with the Chopin ballade in A flat. The encore 
given was a Chopin nocturne, and his closing selection 
was the same composer’s waltz in D flat. 

Middlebury, Vt., September 5, 1919.—The music de- 
partment of Middlebury College has engaged the Berk- 
shire String Quartet and Olive Kline for a concert in 
the music and lecture course to be given during the 
winter. 

Montpelier, Vt., September 5, 1919.—W. A. Wheaton, 
music instructor, has been taking a two weeks’ vacation. 
During his absence from his studio he has been motoring 
to Boston and along the coast from Providence, R. I. to 
Cape Ann. 

Missoula, Mont., August 29, 1919.—Beginning with 
Sunday, August 24, Margaret Weaver has been presenting 
a short program of selected concert numbers at the evening 
performances of the Empress Theater. These programs 
will extend over a period of a week and are proving a 
great attraction where the music lovers of the city are 
concerned. Miss Weaver is a Missoula young lady who 
is fast making good in her profession. She possesses a 
full, rich contralto voice of unusual quality and power, 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS FOR 
ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


The Zoeliner Quartet has been engaged 
by the Chicago Musical Hetension Series 
of Concerts, Frank Morgan, manager, for 
ten concerts all to take place in that 
city. The series is planned along the 
lines of the community idea, centers for 
E the concerts being established in different 
= parts of the city. The Zoellners wiil 
open their series on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 16 at Orchestra Hall. A fine list 
of artists and organizations has been en- 
gaged by Mr, Morgan for these events 
such as Oscar Seagle, Barbara Maurel, 
Frances Ingram, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Zoellner Quartet, Louis 
Kriedler, the Apollo Club, Ernest Davis, 
May Peterson and others. 
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and never fails to please her audience wherever she ap- 
pears. She is spending the summer vacation in Montana, 
but will return to New York at the opening of the season. 

According to Francisca Zarad, who recently appeared 
in this city in a recital given at the university, her accom- 
panist at that time, Mrs. De Loss Smith, wife of the dean 
of the school of music of the university, is an accompanist 
of unusual ability. During the course of her recital Mme. 
Zarad said to the audience, “Remember, please, that the 
success of a singer is in a great measure attributable to the 
accompanist. I have no hesitancy in saying that Mrs. 
Smith is one of the most capable accompanists I know. 


I have performed with her a number of times and have 
always found her extremely satisfactory.” This has been 
Smith in her 


the opinion of all who have heard Mrs. 
accompaniments at the university concerts, and Mme. 
Zarad has only voiced the appreciation the music lovers of 
Missoula have always felt for the artistic work of Mrs. 
Smith. While not a member of the faculty of the school 
of music, yet she has acted as accompanist for a number 
of years. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Richmond, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 
Seattle, Wash. —(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.” 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope. my 


Activities of Gescheidt Artist-Pupils 


Margaret George, the dramatic soprano, sang four- 
teen consecutive operatic concerts during August. 
Paula Reed, American lyric soprano, received the fol- 
lowing notice in the New York Globe: 

“In the voice of Paula Reed I find a liquid something 
which is compellingly magnetic, smooth and soft as a 
piece of velvet. Miss Reed is a young American lyric 
soprano, with a fresh, clear voice, and who, full of 
vivacity, sang the Musetta ‘Waltz Song.’” 
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BALTIMORE HEARS SOUSA’S .- 
BAND IN BIG CONCERT 


Modern Compositions Feature of Program—Sailors 
Welcomed with Peace Sing—Thomas Moss 
Accepts Spokane Position 


Baltimore, Md., September 11, 1919.—John Philip Sousa 
and his band gave a concert at the Lyric Theater, TM isetes 
evening, September 3. The band was composed of sixty 
musicians, and a number of soloists were heard. The lat- 
ter included Frances Hardman, violin; Mary Baker, so- 
prano; Frank Simon, cornet; Lewis B. Fritzee, flute, for- 
merly of the Philadelphia Orchestra ; H. Benne Henton, 
saxophone; Joseph Harthage, harp; Joseph Norrite, clari- 
net; Ralph Corey, trombone, and Joseph Green, xylophone. 

During the concert Sousa offered many of the late com- 
positions, as “When the Boys Come Sailing Home,” 
“Sabre and-Spurs,” “In Flanders Field,” “Solid Men to the 
Front,” “Lovely Mary Donnelly,” “The Liberty Loan 
March,” as well as iis tations “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

SalLors WELCOMED wWiTtH Pace SING. 

One of the features of the “Peace Community Sing” to 
be given by the city at Druid Hill Park, Friday evening, 
will be the appearance for the first time in the city of Al- 
bert N. Hoxie, former director of music at League Island 
Navy Yard, where each week for over two years he taught 
10,000 to 15,000 Navy and Marine Corps men to sing. Mr. 
Hoxie was sponsor for the Liberty Sing movement which 
was launched in Philadelphia, and which is still sweeping 
the country with its vital message of patriotism and good 
cheer. It is especially appropriate that this leader should 
be present on Friday to direct the singing, not only be- 
cause it is a welcome to the sailor boys but because Balti- 
more was one of the first cities in the country to have 
out-of-doors community singing. One of the songs to be 
given will be “Sailor Boys of Maryland,” written for the 
return of the boys by Lewis M. Grice, a local author. It 
will be sung to the tune of “Maryland, My Maryland.” 

Tuomas Moss Accepts SPOKANE Position. 

Thomas Moss, organist and director, lately engaged at 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
accepted a position to organize a music department in 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash., and will be organist 
and director of music in the First. Presbyterian Church 
of that city. He has also been asked to organize a city 
orchestra and choral society. Mr. Moss leaves for Spokane 
on Monday, and Mrs. Moss, a pianist, will join him in the 
spring at the close of her concert tour. 

Before going to Mount Vernon Place Church, Mr. Moss 
was in charge of music at the Tome School, Port Deposit, 
Md. Last May he was elected a member of the executive 
committee of Maryland Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. R. N. H. 





Axman as Aida in Newark 


Gladys Axman, the American soprano, engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the coming season, will 
sing the title role in “Aida” with the Newark Grand Opera 
Company the coming Sunday evening, September 21. Sala- 
zar will be Radames, and chorus and orchestra will be 
from the Metropolitan, 
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Photo by Jean De cwelecki ay ee KANDERS’ BUSY SEASON, 

Helene Kanders, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose concert debut at 
Carnegie Hall last February was one of the most brilliant and successful appearances of 
the concert season, is planning an unusually active season this year. She has returned to 
the city and will have her first New York appearance at the New York Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, October 5, at the concert given for the benefit of the Humanitarian League. 
On this program besides Miss Kanders will appear Magimilian Pilzer, violinist, and Georges 
Baklanoff, of the Chicago Opera Association. The first of Miss Kanders’ own recitals will 
be held at Carnegie Hall on the evening of November 13, when she will give an original 
and new program. This is to be followed by a second recital at Carnegie Hall early in 
January, with others to follow. She will have independent recitals in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington and elsewhere. These concerts will be conducted by her own local 
representatives, and her other engagements will include leading cities in the Hast and 
Middle West. It is her purpose to give a series of concerts on the Pacific Coast, as she 
has a fondness for this part of the United States. It was in California that she was born, 
her parents being Belgian and Russian, and there is a sentimental interest in her home 
State. Miss Kanders is at present arranging her group of programs. Last season she won 
distinction for the originality of the program given at Carnegie Hall which included the 
seldom heard “Ah, Perfido” of Beethoven, with a group by Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Fourdrain, 
Lenormand and an English group by Campbell-Tipton, Charles Griffes, Burleigh, and a 

contribution by her ewcellent accompanist, Richard Hageman, 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcar Countmr 
it 48 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mvstcat Covrier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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May Stone an Ardent Devotee of Sousa 


A TEN WEEKS’ TOUR WITH THE FAMOUS LEADER AND HIS BAND PROVES A DELIGHTFUL 
EXPERIENCE TO THE SINGER 


“It was not only a pleasure but indeed a wonderful 
experience to travel with such a truly patriotic American 
as John Philip Sousa and the splendid band which bears 
his name,” was the answer May Stone made to a MUSICAL 
Courter representative when asked for an expression of 
opinion regarding her Western Canadian tour of ten 
weeks with Sousa’s Band. . 

“No doubt you know,” Miss Stone went on, “that the 
motto of Lieutenant Sousa is that beauty, love and har- 
mony must always prevail, This sentiment was faithfully 
carried out at every concert, and if the reception given 
him and his organization is a criterion, then it is very 
evident that this famous bandmaster has ‘the right idea,’ 
as one would say. Really, I cannot say too much in praise 
of the wonderful personality, musicianship, and patriotism 
of Lieutenant Sousa; in fact, | regard him as one of the 
finest and greatest men I have ever met, and I deem it a 
privilege to have had the opportunity to tour with him and 
his band.” 

Right here it might be well to state that Miss Stone is 
a soprano who has had considerable experience on the 
concert and opera stage here and in Europe, and that she 
was engaged to accompany Sousa’s Band as soloist on a 
ten weeks’ tour, commencing June 14 last. 

“What about the attendance at these concerts, and what 
kind of music did the Canadian audiences prefer?” the 
interviewer asked, 

“Well, we played to unusually large audiences, fre- 
quently appearing before approximately 30,000 people at 
a time, and we always received great ovations everywhere. 
You can imagine that we were very busy, for many times 
we appeared twice a day, and sometimes we even did two 
towns within twenty-four hours, Our trip was not without 
its thrills. One day, in Dominion Park, Montreal, we had 


and blue was not to be seen. I thereupon asked if our 
precious symbol could not have a place, too. The next 
day I was delighted with the answer I received, for an 
enormous American flag had a conspicuous place in the 
foreground.” 

“How did the critics speak of your art?” was another 
question asked. 

“That is not a question which I need answer myself, for 
I have a great many clippings right here with me which 
tell their own story.” 

Whereupon the singer produced a pile of criticisms, and 
a cursory glance at them proved conclusively that the ver- 
dict of the Canadian music writers was indeed a favor- 
able one. Miss Stone was referred to as a gifted artist 
with a remarkable voice of exquisite timbre, as having 
a wide range and perfect control over her voice, and as 
singing the Mad Scene from “Lucia” exquisitely in a ten- 
derly, expressive style, handling the difficult coloratura 
passages easily and gracefully. Special mention also was 
made of the flexibility of her voice, of the unexpected 
sweetness of her lower register, and of her winning instant 
popularity. To the remark that they were splendid criti- 
cisms, Miss Stone replied: 

“Yes, they are, but part of the credit belongs to Sousa, 
for he inspires his artists to do their best. His marches 
are so invigorating; they make you feel so full of life, 
and his musical ideas are always so fresh and interesting 
that one cannot help singing well under such leadership 
and with such an organization.” 

The téte-a-téte was then at an end, and almost the 
singer’s last words were that she was leaving New York 
for a rest at her summer home in West Haven, Conn. 
After she had departed, the writer could not help but 
feel Miss Stone’s infectious enthusiasm for Sousa and 





TO “GET UP IN THE AIR” IS ONE THING, BUT TO KNOW WHEN TO “COME DOWN TO EARTH” 
IS ANOTHER. 


May Stone, the soprano, got the “tip” just in the nick of time, and descended the aeronautic scale only the day 
before the huge airplane of Captain McCall, famous Canadian aviator, dashed from the skies and was wrecked 


atop of the Merry-go-round, in Calgary, Canada, on July 5, 1919. 


The insert shows the singer with the aviator, 


photographed just after their memorable flight on the preceding day. 


just about completed a concert, when we found ourselves 
in the midst of great excitement. The scenic railway had 
taken fire and burned down completely. Seven people lost 
their lives, but, fortunately, no one connected with the 
band was in any way affected. It was only necessary to 
remove our trunks to a place of safety. 

“But to get back to the subject of music. I found a 
great love for our art all through the country. It seemed 
to me that the people were a little partial to ballads and 
‘high’ notes. (By way of an aside, it might be mentioned 
that Miss Stone was fully able to satisfy the ‘high’ note 
demand, for the polonaise from ‘Mignon,’ ‘I am Titania,’ 
and such difficult arias are rendered by her with the great- 
est ease.) ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” that plaintive 
old Southern melody, was always well received, and on 
many occasions it had to be repeated.” 

At this point in the interview, the rumble of an airplane 
was heard above the building, and immediately the artist 
was reminded of a delightful experience she had in Cal- 
gary while on tour with the band when she went up -in 
a plane 1,200 feet and flew for a quarter of an hour with 
the celebrated Canadian flyer, Captain McCall. A snap- 
shot was taken on that thrilling occasion, and as Miss 
Stone happened to have it with her, it is reproduced here- 
with. The day following the singer’s flight the airplane 
was wrecked on the Merry-go-round, and an interesting 
photograph of the mishap will also be seen on this page. 

“How were you treated in the various cities in which 
you gave concerts?” was the next question. 

“We were always very well treated and entertained. 
At Edmonton we were guests of the Governor of Alberta 
at the Governor’s mansion. We were also charmingly en- 
tertained by the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba at Win- 
nipeg, as well as by many of the country's clubs and 
societies. In Regina we were to play at an exhibition, 
and on the day previous we were entertained by the com- 
mittee in charge. I noticed that the Canadian s were 
very much in evidence, but the dear old flag of red, white 


his band. While talking with her, one is convinced of her 
great pride in the fact that she has been able to sing with 
such a thoroughly American organization and also that she 
herself is one of Uncle Sam’s loyal and devoted daughters. 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF NEGRO MUSICIANS FORMED 


The National Association of Negro Musicians was or- 
ganized in Chicago, July 209-31 at which time the first 
meeting was held. 

The officers elected are Henry L. Grant, Washington, 
D. C., president; Nora Douglas-Holt, Chicago, IIl., vice- 
president; Alice Carter Simmons, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, secretary, and ‘Deacon Johnson, New York City, 
treasurer. The board of directors, together with officers, 
are Clarence Cameron White, Boston, Mass.; Kemper 
Harreld, Atlanta, Ga.; H. B. P. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Carl R. Diton, Philadelphia, Pa., and T. Theodore Taylor, 
Chicago, III. 

There was a representation from twenty States, all of 
which were keenly interested in the movement, feeling the 
great necessity for something of this nature. 

Some of the subjects under consideration, with a view 
to their being worked out, were promotion of fellowship 
and fraternity, mutual encouragement, friendly rivalry and 
helpful criticism, methods for systematic education in 
schools as to the broader significance of truer appreciation 
of negro music—fostering negro talent and creating racial 
expression, ways and means of stimulating creative effort 
by creating a demand for the works of negro composers, 
and of placing the music profession generally on a more 
profitable basis—support of the itinerant artist and orches- 
tra, ways and means of establishing a scholarship fund. 
The next meeting will be held in i York City, July, 
1920, 
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The “Busy” Signal for Richard Hageman 


There probably has not been a busier coach or con- 
ductor than Richard Hageman during the past season. 
Last winter marked his eleventh year at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and he now has been re-engaged for the 
twelfth time with that institution. He also conducted 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra on its spring 
festival tour in May, as he has likewise done for the past 
five years. In addition, he has accompanied at the piano 
at their New York recitals, many of the most prominent 
artists before the public today. Mr. Hageman was the 
chief musical director for the Society of American Sing- 
ers at the Park Theater last year. He has been requested 
to conduct for that organization this season, and if ar- 
rangements can be made with the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera he probably will conduct a few spe- 
cial performances during 1919-20. Mr. Hageman also has 
been connected as conductor with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, this being his fourth summer season at Ravinia 
Park, Ill, where he conducts all of the concerts, which 
number six weekly. During the past summer the entire 
French repertory on Monday nights was given over to 
classical programs, with a symphony presented at each of 
these concerts. 

Several of Mr. Hageman’s pupils went with him from 
New York to Illinois, and before the end of August he 
had a waiting list of seventy-five. These it was impos- 
sible for him to take, owing to pressure of other duties 
and activities. Mr. Hageman has secured engagements 
for a number of the young artists studying with him. 
Ruth Miller was engaged with the Society of American 
Singers on his recommendation, also Dorothy Francis; 
Kathleen Southerlin was engaged with the Society of 
American Singers and the Ravinia Grand Opera Com- 
pany to sing small parts. Miss Miller was also secured 
last season by the Ravinia Grand Opera Company. 

Hara Onuki, the little. Japanese prima donna, has been 
singing with the Gallo forces, and is to tour with the 
projected Andreas Dippel Company in “Madame Butter- 
fly.” Miss Mellish, a vocal pupil of Mme. Von Ender, 
and coaching with Mr. Hageman, was engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mary Kent, a vocal pupil of 
Herbert Witherspoon and coaching with Mr. Hageman, 
was added to the Scotti Grand Opera Company’s forces. 
Mr. Hageman brought about the engagement of Blanche 
Consolvo to sing with the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra in Norfolk, Va., and for Marion Chapin also 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra in Spring- 
field, Mass., the occasion being the Springfield Music Fes- 
tival, both under his direction. He arranged to have 
Charles Moreau, one of his artist-pupils, sing in “Romeo 
and Juliet” at Ravinia this season, and the young artist 
scored an unusual success for himself and teacher. The 
opera was under Mr. Hageman’s direction. 

While at Ravinia Park, Mr. Hageman worked daily, 
practically from 10 a, m. to 11 p. m. It was not at all 
unusual for him to conduct twice daily—a concert in the 
afternoon and opera in the evening. His mornings and 
the remaining time between performances were given to 
rehearsing and teaching. Mr. Hageman left Ravinia Park 
on September 1, to move into his new house at 309 West 
Eighty-fifth street, New York, on September 15, where 
he will open his studio for the winter on October 1. 


Jacques L. Gottlieb Ouine New Studio 


Jacques L. Gottlieb, musical director and violinist, has 
returned to New York City to assume personal charge of 
his new music studios at 136 East Seventy-sixth street, 
having been released after fourteen months of welfare 
service with United States soldiers, sailors and marines, 
as director of entertainments and social activities for the 
Jewish Welfare Board, first at Camp Upton, and _ since 
the armistice at the port of debarkation, Hoboken N. J., 
co-operating with the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Colum- 
bus, and other welfare agencies. Mr. Gottlieb was for- 
merly the director of the music school of the East Side 
House Settlement on Seventy-sixth street, and with his 
entrance into war welfare activities, David Mannes be- 
came his successsor in that position. 

Mr. Gottlieb was founder and director of the Neigh- 
borhood Symphony Orchestra, which organization he will 
shortly revive. Serious amateurs and music students are 
invited to join. Application by letter to the Gottlieb 
This energetic musician was also director 


music studios. 
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of the music department of the United States Neighbor- 
hood Guild, a settlement house in Brooklyn, and con- 
ducted the Brooklyn Community Orchestra. For the 
People’s Institute, Mr. Gottlieb organized the West Har- 
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lem People’s Symphony Orchestra, under the auspices of 
the People’s Music League and the community center; 
and he has recently been appointed as the director of 
music in connection with the Metropolitan League of the 

H. A., for which a very extensive community pro- 
gram is being planned in Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Washington Heights section. 


Goodson to Introduce 
Liapounoff Concerto in London 


Katharine Goodson has decided to introduce the second 
concerto of Liapounoff at her appearance at the London 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts next season. This 
will be its first performance in London. She will also 
feature this work at her orchestral engagements on her 
forthcoming American tour from January to May dur- 
ing the coming season. Miss Goodson’s date with the 
London Philharmonic, originally fixed for December 4, 
has had to be transferred to the last concert of the season 
of May 20, owing to the very heavy booking of her tour 
in the English provincial towns, commencing the first 
week in October and extending right up to the time of her 
departure for America. She will thus have to leave 
America the first week in May in time for her appearance 
at Queen’s Hall (London) on May 20, which will be fol- 
lowed by another series of recitals during the London 
spring season. 


Ivor Novello Writes New Comedy 
“Who's Hooper,” a new musical comedy, the music 
for which was written by Ivor Novello, was scheduled to 
open at the Adelphi Theater, London, on September 6 
The young composer has been engaged in film work, with 
Phyllis Nelson-Tetry as his leading woman, in Italy. How- 
ever, he interrupted his work and went to England so as to 
attend. the rehearsals and opening. He will then return 
tc Italy to complete the picture, after which he expects to 
jein his mother, Clara Novello-Davies, in New York. 




















THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 
JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of wt Morning Musicales to’ be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


December 5 a ee 9 
December 19 anuary 23 


February 6 


November 7 re 
ebruary 20 


November 21 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
ANNA CASE JOSE MARDONES 
EMMY DESTINN LUCILE ORRELL 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA MARIE RAPPOLD 
MISCHA ELMAN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI JAMES STANLEY 
MARY GARDEN TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA HEMPEL CYRENA VAN GORDON 

WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later. 

Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
145! Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 

Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 
10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 








war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 


THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
jour. yee BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE 


NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


E, JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o’clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 January 30 
December 12 January 16 February 13 


February 27 
March 12 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA JOHN McCORMACK 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN IDELLE PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
ANNA FITZIU TITTA RUFFO 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
MARY GARDEN ROSITA RENARD 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
RUDOLPH GANZ CYRENA VAN GORDON 
CAROLINA LAZZARI MARY WARFEL 

WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later. 





Subscriptions may be ordered now from R, E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved $2g for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for 
plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, 
war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 
10% war tax. | 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Seats, 


Boxes, $200 for eight Cancerts, 


$4 and $3, plus 10% 


























Is your city included in the 
1919—TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR—1920 


of the 


American Syncopated 
Orchestra 


AND SINGERS ? 


WILL MARION COOK, Conductor 


s 





Now Booking 











Exclusive Management 


JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New York 





44 Vest 44th Street, 


PYLE 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSCHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


1 West s4th Street, New York 
L 
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PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, = Hew York 
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BAKER 


HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


Address: 226 West 97th Cireet New York City 








BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANG—TEACHER ‘DF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


leveland, Ohio. , e 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recital: Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
sat Plane Stulle, 907 The ‘Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FE Chicago Grand Opera 

Management: Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 





SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 


Reom 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway New York 


Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Theo KARLE. 


America’s Great Tenor 
The Power of a Robust 
The Color, Quality and 

‘ Style of a Lyric 


Assistzp sy Wittiam Sricxues, 
COMPOSER-PIAN IST, 


Sole Direction KINGSBER Y FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


























PHILHARMONIC 


Society of New York 
Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music In America.’'—James Gibbon Huneker. 


APPLY NOW FOR NEXT SEASON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 
ASSISTING ARTISTS: 


























ROSA PONSELLE parca HEIFETZ 

PERCY GRAINGER RITZ KREISLER 

ALBERT SPALDING RUDGLPH GANZ 

MARGARET MATZENAUER MAX ROSEN 

G MAR_ NOVAES OLGA SAMAROFF 
A JACOBSEN LD GODOWSKY 

SERGEI RACHMANINOFF EDDY BROWN 
A RENA ETA MASSON 

SERATO EDWIN HUGHES 
BENNO MOISEIWITCH 
(American Debut) 


Prospectus on Application to 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Sena 











MUSICAL COURIER 
MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 34.) 
upon Ole S. Larson, the association’s president, in recog- 
nition of his activities in making the Sangerfest held in 
this city an unprecedented success. 
The banquet of the association was held at the Masonic 
Temple 
Mr. Hand also sang at Camp Lewis on September 1. 


Music Prevaits During SUMMER SEASON. 


Tacoma musicians seem tacitly to observe a perennial 
season, and while many studios were closed during vacation 
days, music and musical interests continued to hold the van- 
guard frequently as a form of the recreation sought. Al 
fresco events predominated, both in the city, at Camp Lewis, 
and at Farwell, where the State Encampment drew Tacoma 
entertainers to aid as soloists at community sings and con- 
certs for the soldiers. Wright Park, the beach, Point 
Defiance and the Tacoma Stadium have been the constant 
scene d'affaires musical, and with bookings uninterrupted, 
a calendar beginning or ending of a Puget Sound musical 
season is difficult to determine. 


DepartinG MUSICIANS ENTERTAINED. 


Students leaving for the East to study have been hon- 
ored with farewell gatherings, among them Leotta Fore- 
man, daughter of Br. and Mrs, B. H. Foreman, and 
Lorine Chamberlin, pupils of John J. Blackmore, Tacoma 
pianist and composer. Misses Foreman and Chamberlin 
left recently to join the “Blackmore Colony,” formed of 
Northwestern piano students who followed Mr. Blackmore 
East when he accepted a position at the Bush Conserva- 
tory in Chicago. 

rs. W. H. Roberts, a prominent member of the Ta- 
coma St. Cecilia Club, will resume voice study in New 
York City in September. and Erna Mierow, local con- 
tralto, for whom Mrs. William Krull gave an elaborate 
musicale recently, has completed plans for a year of study 
in New York. Miss Mierow will reside at the Three Arts 
Club while coaching with Oscar Saenger. 

Anita Virges, Tacoma pianist and a graduate of an 
academy for girls in New York, will return to spend the 
winter studying for concert work there, while Nell Pat- 
rick, well known soprano of this city, who returned last 
spring from San Francisco after a season of study, is also 
leaving soon for New York to continue her study of voice. 


Mrs. Wovsert’s SINGING IN WAR AREA ENJOYED. 


Tacoma and Seattle musicians who enjoyed Mrs. J. 
Austin Wolbert’s farewell song recital at the Sunset Club 
in the latter city, at which she received an ovation, will 
he interested to hear of her success since leaving here 
for entertainment work abroad. 
many public affairs during the peace celebration in Paris, 
and gave recitals under Y. M. C. A. auspices in France 
and Belgium. A glimpse of William Hohenzollern, the 
former Kaiser, who is in seclusion at Amerongen, sans 
royal regalia, was one of Mrs. Wolbert’s experiences 
during a trip into Holland. Mrs. Wolbert will return to 
Tacoma in the late autumn to take up work with the St. 
Cecilia Club, of which she is an active member. 


Eunice Prosser HAs Lone Overseas REcorp. 


Eunice Prosser, the gifted Tacoma violinist, who has 
been overseas for two years as a member of the first or- 
ganized unit sent out by the Y. M. C. A. Entertainment 
Bureau, and whose experience has been unusually inter- 
esting and extensive, arrived in New York, August 2, on 
the steamer Antigone. Prior to leaving for the West she 
was entertained for several days by prominent musicians 
of the metropolis, among them Emilie Frances Bauer. 
Miss Prosser was one of a group of five musicians, several 
of them recruited from the Chautauqua circuits, and the 
company of entertainers have the record of being longest 
in the service as a unit. Many returned men at Camp 
Lewis have brought back word of the entertainments 
given by the unit, provided at times under shell fire, close 
to the battle lines, in military hospitals, and latterly for 
the army of occupation in Germany. Before leaving for 
overseas service, Miss Prosser gave a highly successful 
debut recital at Aeolian Hall in New York, under the 
auspices of the Mannes School of Music, where she was 
a pupil for several. years. K. M. K. 





MUSIC HOLDS IMPORTANT PLACE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





An Outstanding Feature of the Summer Session— 
Oakland Notes 

Oakland, Cal., September 6, 1919—The following par- 
ticulars of the summer session mvsic at the University 
are taken from a report prepared by Grace Dunham 
Guest, a student of the recent summer session: 

“The outstanding feature of the summer session of the 
University of California has been the work of the de- 
partment of music under Frederick Alexander as director. 
Mr. Alexander, believing firmly that music should hold a 
high place in university work and that its interests should 
be served, not only by the highly trained theorists but by 
interpretative artists as well, surrounded himself by a 
strong staff of teachers and artists, and together they 
created an ensemble marked by sincerity of purpose, a 
high distinction of taste, and beauty of interpretation. 

“Madge Quigley, a pupil of Mayer Swayne, conducted 
the classes in harmony, and Lillian Cummings, formerly 
of New York, those of public school music. Mr. Alex- 
ander conducted the classes in the history and appreciation 
of music and in chorus singing. His o_o of singers, 
one a mixed chorus and the other a chorus of women's 
voices, rendered the choral accompaniment to the pageant- 
drama of ‘Miriam,’ produced in the Greek Theater on 
August 1 and 2, and appeared also in the Sunday half- 
hours of music in the same place. . . . Because he a 
proaches his high musical standard by stirring the thought 
and awakening the imagination of his singers, he obtains a 
peculiar freshness and sweetness of tone, a sensitive and 
beautiful quality, an illumination of the musical form. ... 
The experience of the music department . . . has 


Mrs. Wolbert sang at , 
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demonstrated anew the very real place music holds in the 
curriculum of a great university.” 

Notes. 

The Moore Shipbuilders’ Glee Club held its first regular 
meeting since the vacation in Chabot Hall recently, when 
new members were enrolled. 

Under the direction of Prof. J. J. Musso, the Municipal 
Band of San Leandro gave its weekly concert in the city 
plaza August 22. 

Choir Night at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Oakland, took place August 24, when a special musical 
program by the chorus, soloists and special artists, with 
Bessie Beatty Roland at the organ, attracted a very large 
audience. Marion Nicholson, violinist, and Florence 
Briggs, cellist, were among those who gave special selec- 
tions. . 

Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills College, was 
the guest of the girls’ division, War Camp Community 
Service, August 22. Vocal solos were sung by Jeannette 
Hill, accompanied by Loveday Bennett. 

Among the artists for the Half Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, a short time ago, was Catherine 
Urner, winner of the Ladd Prix de Paris. She interpreted 
her own compositions, and was assisted by Lena Frazee, 
contralto; Arthur Conradi, violinist; George Edwards, 
pianist, and Beatrice Clifford, accompanist. 

The first class in dramatics was organized at Fremont 
High School, ng 0d 28, by Mae Belle Names Carlson, 
graduate of the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston. 

After a three weeks’ recess, the Berkeley Municipal 
Community Chorus held its first weekly rehearsal 
August 28. 

M. Witmark & Sons have opened new studios in San 
Francisco, Kohler & Chase Building, for their concert, 
chautauqua and lyceum departments. 

Madeline Burrows, well known in local musical circles, 
was married to Darwin E, Lyons, of Marysville, 
August 26. 

The choir of St. Philip’s Episcopal Church gave a con- 
cert, August 29, when the following soloists took part in 
the program: Aurora Thompson, Mrs. Vogel, Ruth Hum- 
mel, Hortense Roberts and Robert Thurston, with Lydia 
Roberts and Aurora Thompson as accompanists. The 
choir gave several selections. Community singing closed 
the successful evening. 

The Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra Club commenced 
this season’s rehearsals on September 4, under the direc- 
tion of George T. Matthews. A very busy season is 
already planned. 

Mabel Hatfield Turner, soprano, and Rea Harkness, 
baritone, were the vocal soloists at last Sunday’s Lakeside 
Park concert, when the Oakland Municipal Band, under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, gave an unusually fine 
program. 

Mildred Estabrook, a junior at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is to have a prominent part in this year’s Treble 
Clef opera, “Something Like That,” which is to be pro- 
duced next month. he opera was written by A. M. 
Brown and his sister, Janet Brown. 

A “concert of appreciation” will be tendered to Edwin 
Dunbar Crandall, September 16, at the Oakland Municipal 
Opera House. Mr. Crandall has done much for the ad- 
vancement of music on both sides of the bay. 

At the Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Berk- 
eley, Sunday, August 31, Rosalie Housman presented some 
of her own compositions. 

Dorothy Claassen was heard in recital, August 27, at the 
Adelphian Club, Alameda. During the war she enter- 
tained large audiences at Kelly Field, Camp Travis and 
Camp Stanley. After having held the position of contralto 
soloist at Park Methodist Church, San Antonio, for some 
time, Miss Claassen is about to make here home in San 
Francisco. mA. T, 


PORTLAND TALENT HEARD AT 
MUSICIANS’ CLUB LUNCHEON 


William D. Wheelwright, Symphony Guarantor, and 
John Hand, Tenor, Among the Speakers—Notes 


Portland, Ore., September 7, 1919—The Musicians’ 
Club, George E. Jeffery, president, held its first meeting 
and luncheon of the season on Tuesday, September 2. 
William D, Wheelwright, a member of the board of guar- 
antors of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, told of his 
recent trip to Japan and China. Other interesting speak- 
ers were John Hand, the American tenor; George T. In- 
gram, Frank Case and William Robinson Boone. Solos 
were offered by Frederick C. Feringer, pianist, and Otto 
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Wedemeyer, baritone, who are numbered among the city’s 
best talent. This season the club is holding its meetings 
in the Multnomah Hotel. 

Joun Hanp to Sine at Pustic Aupitorium. 

John Hand, tenor; La Var Jenson, accompanist, and 
John Russon, manager, paid this office a pleasant call last 
week. Mr. Hand will sing in the Public Auditorium on 
January 15. 

Notes, 

Signe Lund, composer-pianist, assisted by Carsten Woll, 
tenor, gave an enjoyable concert in the Bethlehem Luther- 
an Church on September 3. 

Lois Steers, of the firm of Steers and Coman, has re- 
turned from Tacoma, Wash., where she managed the six 
weeks’ course of concerts in the Tacoma Stadium. 

Campbell’s American Band, Percy A. Campbell, con- 
ductor, and Mrs, Edgar Allen Densmore, soprano, are 
leaving for Heppner, Ore., where they will appear at the 
Moro county fair. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, harpist, a member of the Elli- 
son-White forces, has returned from a three months’ tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 

F. X. Arens, the New York vocal instructor, has a 
large summer class here. 

Behymer, the Los Angeles manager, was in the 
city last week. He is on his way home from Alaska. 

Wilhelm Aronsen, violinist, is a newcomer and has de- 
cided to make Portland his home. He is a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer. 

William H. Boyer, 
schools, returned from New York last week with a box 
full of new vocal music. jJ.R.O. 


“Chimes of Normandy” Well Given 


Last week Fortune Gallo offered the public a delight- 
ful presentation of “The Chimes of Normandy,” which 
had a two days’ run at the Shubert Theater before the 
company left for its Washington visit and its long trans- 
continental tour. The premiére’ was held Friday evening 
when a large audience attended. The cast which was 
very much the same as that of “The Mikado” did very 
efficient work and on numerous occasions the arias were 
warmly applauded. Repetitions seemed very much in or- 
der and deservingly so. 

The cast was made up of Albert Parr, as the Marquis, 
who, although restraining his voice considerably, however, 
proved a splendid Henri; Warren Proctor, as the fisher- 
man, was exceptionally good, his numbers being frequently 
encored; Louis Cassavant was the Bailli of Corneville 
and his acting, well done, added much humor .to the per- 
formance; Richard Dorr was the notary; Rosamond 
- Whiteside, who was superb as Serpolette, claimed no little 
part of the evening’s honors; Ethel Mae Bagnall, who as 
Gaspard’s niece, found plenty of opportunity to please 
her auditors. The star of the performance without ques- 
tion was Jefferson De Angelis, who was the principal 
figure in “The Mikado”; he was a real actor, and his 
impersonation of the miser was worthy of special men- 
tion. 

“The Chimes of Normandy,” by Robert Planquette, con- 
sisting of three acts, is a well written production, but 
there were spots in this performance which needed pol- 
ishing. There was a bit of timidity at the beginning 
which, however, disappeared as the performance pro- 
gressed. There was no question but that the audience 
was delighted, and had it not been for the Equity strike 
which postponed the opening of the theater until almost 
a week later, there is no question but that this production 
would have attained as great a success as “The Mikado.” 

There were many musicians of prominence present and 
all took keen interest in the work. Max Bendix con- 
ducted with his usual skill. 


Novello-Davies’ Assembly Class on Tuesdays 


During the remainder of the 1919-20 season Clara No- 
vello-Davies’ assembly classes will be held on Tuesday 


evenings only. 








One of a Million—You! 


Volunteer for RED CROSS 


Enlist now for the Third Roll Call. 
Twenty Million members are to 
be enrolled November second to 
eleventh, inclusive. Your heart, 
your hand, your dollar is needed 
in order to keep the pledge 
abroad and to fulfill demands at 
home. Give one week’s service 
to Humanity—It pays your con- 
science the biggest dividend on 











supervisor of music in the public 


MUSICAL COURIER 


THE FIRST GRAND 
OPERA PERFORMANCES IN 
THE WOODS OF MAINE 


Joseph Regneas’ Ideas of Educating the Masses is by 
Giving the Best Music with Excellent Singers in a 
Form That Is Palatable and Sought by Them 


One of the most prominent figures in New York's musi- 
cal circles is Joseph Regneas, the eminent vocal instruetor. 
Aside from producing great numbers of good singers, 
who occupy important positions in church, opera and con- 
cert, he is continually doing something worth while to 
increase the admiration and high esteem in which he is 
held as a man of authority by the large musical frater- 








S PUPILS IN OPERA. 


JOSEPH REGNEA 
Mary Potter, contralto, as the Witch; Mary Burns, so- 
prano, as Gretel, and Tally Spencer, soprano, as Haensel, 
in Humperdinck’s opera, “Haensel and Gretel,” given in 
the various resorts in the woods of Maine. The second 
picture shows Mary Potter as the Mother, and Crawford 
Noble, “tenor robusto,” as the Father, in “Haensel and 

Gretel.” 


His latest and most extraordinary ac- 
complishment is the giving of four performances of 
“Haensel and Gretel,” with costume, action, scenery and 
lighting effects, in the woods of Maine, where grand opera 
was never thought of, much less seen or heard. For this 
purpose he was obliged to have an electrician from Port- 
land arrange the lighting by installing in different halls 
dry battery plants. The costumes and scenery were made 
on the spot, and his own talent and experience as singer 
and actor brought the artistic element to a very high 
plane of perfection. The singers, of course, were those 
who had followed him to Maine to continue their studies 
during the summer, and there was a double cast for most 
parts. 

Mary Potter, who sang the Mother at two perform- 
ances, and the Witch at the others, created a profound 
impression with her beautiful, rich contralto voice, excel- 
lent vocal technic, keen histrionic ability and the natural 
presentation of the part of the Mother. In the part of 
the Witch she gave a fine bit of characterization, bringing 
out the desired and necessary color without losing the 
beautiful quality of the voice. Mr. Regneas hopes to in- 
terest the Metropolitan Opera Company management in 
this very talented singer. 

Crawford Noble, tenor robusto, sang and acted most 
satisfactorily the part of the Father in all performances. 
Mr. Noble possesses a voice of unusual quality and a 
genial personality, so important a factor in the career of 
a singer. His diction was good and his acting smooth 
and fluent. There is no question that if he will give the 
necessary years and concentrated effort in perfecting him- 
self, that he can arrive at a very high plane of artistic 
merit, and from the fact that robust tenors are extremely 
rare, a most successful career is possible. Mr. Noble is 
but twenty years of age, so that by the time his voice 
matures he should do credit to himself and his art as a 
man and singer. 

It so happened that both Haensel and Gretel come from 
Watertown, N. Y., in the person of Mary Burns as Gretel, 
a petite and pretty miss of twenty-two, and Sally Klump 
as Haensel. Miss Burns began her vocal work with Mr. 
Regneas this summer, after three years’ study at a school 
from which she just graduated, and within this short 
space of time Mr. Regneas has so freed the voice and 
developed the young lady’s imagination that her perform- 


nity of our land. 
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be desired. Really an unusually talented person is Miss 
Burns. 

The ‘boy’s part was a fitting companion in every sense 
of the word. Miss Spencer has the necessary depth of 
tone to give the right color, and her acting, so full of 
variety and spontaneity, held the interest of the audience 
from the rise to the drop of the curtain. A more per- 
fect presentation of this part has seldom been given. 

The singing and acting of Aida Henry, of Rumson, 
Me., as Gretel in two performances (she spent all of last 
winter in New York studying with Mr, Regneas) was 
most praiseworthy. She has a voice of great warmth, 
beauty and compass, and has acquired a control which 
makes her singing a delight to listen to. 

Sara Burdick, of Syracuse, surprised every one with 
her splendid portrayal of the parts of the Mother and the 
Witch at alternate performances. She gave great pleasure 
by her presentations and was heartily applauded after the 
narration and “Ride of the Broomstick.” Alma McVey 
sang with beautiful tone color and good style the solo of 
the Sandman. Mr. Regneas introduced a novelty by hay 
ing the part of the Dew Fairy répresented by a miniature 
dancer, a talented and accomplished child, six years of 
age, a pupil of Miss Sturla, the principal instructor of 
cancing in Memphis, while the solo was sung from be 
hind scenes by one of New York’s accomplished church 
and concert singers. Miss Sturla arranged most artis- 
tically the scene of fourteen angels,. which was enacted 
by the children of the village. As coaches for the memo- 
rizing of the music Mr. Regneas had the able assistance 


of H. O. Hirt, the coach and organist of New York; 
Edna Stoessel of Boston, and J. B. Kurth of Winnipeg 
all of whom officiated the past summer at Raymond as 


Mr. Regneas’ regular accompanists. 


Bodini Detained by Immigration Officials 


When is an artist not an artist, is the question to be 
settled by the Commissioner of Immigration in Washing 
ton, to whom the Metropolitan Opera authorities have ap 
pealed in the case of Urelio Bodini. Bodini, a tenor for 
small parts, who formerly sang with the Chicago Opera 
Association, returned to Italy this summer and was en 
gaged by the Metropolitan company for the coming sea 
son. When he arrived at New York, the immigration 
otficials decided that his operatic rank was not sufficiently 
high to entitle him to come in as an “artist,” but that, on 
the contrary he must go back to Italy under the contract 
labor law. The result of the appeal to Washington is 
still awaited, while Signor Bodini takes a vacation at El 
lis Island for the time being. 


Roberts to Sing with Philharmonic in Cleveland 

The Musical Arts Association of Cleveland, through 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, has engaged Emma Roberts as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, on March 19 next. Miss Roberts 
made her debut in Cleveland last March in a song recital 
for the Fortnightly Club, and made so deep an impression 
that her re-engagement resulted, 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN FoR. CONCERT f ERGACEMENT s 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
New York Milllitary Band 
S00 West 144th Street New York 


PROFESSOR THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 














The method created and perfected by the greatest of all piano 
instructors now taught in New York by one who was for 4% 
years under Leschetizky’s personal direction. 


TEACHERS and ADVANCED PUPILS will consider this a rare 
opportunity to learn the method of this great master. 


Write or wire for appointment 


ALBERT WINSTON, Steinway Hall - New York City 
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desires to announce the ming of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and tle Arts, 
under her personal direction. 


Pervooally ENRICO CARUSO 


55 castes - » ovaset NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaze 5190 


LIONEL STORR. 


BASS-BARITONE 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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|} Americanism. ance was filled with much grace and charm. Her sing- 1451 Broadway 
ing was so absolutely beautiful that she left nothing to 
OPPORTUNITIES 
PALATIAL STUDIOS for lease (fur- in New York City. Has excellent press PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, young man, Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
nished or unfurnished) suitable for notices and testimonials. Would accept long experience, versatile, sympathetic, New York. 
artists, teachers or pupils. Near subway tour engagements, coaching, and position desires concert engagements coming sea- 
and elevated roads. Good references re- as teacher. Available September 1st. For son with high class singers or instrumen- FOR SALE—Steinway Parlor Grand 
quired. -Telephone and secretarial serv- further particulars apply “V. B.,” 1372 talists. Available for studio work. Piano, first class, satinwood case. Can 
Wellington Street, Montreal, Canada. Terms reasonable. “N. P. C.,” care of be seen by appointment. Address “Bario,” 


ice. Address “L. A.,” care of MusIcAL 





Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MUSICIAN—Young concert pianist and 





TEACHER OF PIANO WANTED.—A 
university in the middle Southwest de- 


MusicaL Courter, 
New York. 


437 Fifth Avenue, 


167 West 18th street, New York City. 





Teacher will 





A CELEBRATED Voice 


artist accompanist. Piano teaching, . sires a teacher of piano. The position 

Pugno’s method. Singing, Faure’s is on a 75% basis with $1,200 per year WANTED—By young lady pianist, a posi- give lessons in exchange for secretarial 

method. Hold diplomas from Quebec guaranteed. Address “W. EM. M.,” care of tion as studio or concert accompanist. work. Address “V. J. D.,” care of Must- 

Academy of Music. Theory, Solfeggio, Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, Ten years’ experience, and highest cre- caL Courter Company, 437 Fifth ave- 
New York. dentials. Address “S. F.,” care of nue, New York. 


Harmony. Desires to estab ish situation 
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MAX LIEBLING $222: 


ACCOM PANIST—PIANO_ INSTRUCTION 
Address 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N.Y, City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor, 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


jonn BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS s7r20 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING HB. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : : t H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF 3INGING 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, a5 cents. : i 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stedio: 613 West Ead Ave., sear 90th St,, N.Y. 




















Phone 10232 Riverside 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Marguerite FONTRES 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Engaged, Bangor, Maine, October 4 and 

Portland, Maine, October 8 

JULES DAIBER (Exclusive M t), Acoli 


¥: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(28-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baawcues or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 














Hall, New York 








Piano—Artiste’ Class ..... Coverecovsceseees seceeeeseA, Fraemcke 
VOlES 00000000540 00000 pe cceeteceseeceoes 0 veeneocescesecs ste Bean 
Theory ..... bce tgoeveboencceesocs onwaseees +++e-Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music........scsseeveseesese +++»Dr. Frank R. Rix 


...Louis Wolff 


"6. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Cataleg on Application. 


Sachs 


TENOR 
Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


iolin 




















MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs ot MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Memorial Association. STEINWAY PIANO 
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From Covent Garden, London, 
itan ra, New 


ork, ete, M eaitable for Opera, 
Kiso! VOCAL TUITION. 
Address: 57 West Séth St., N.Y. City 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theatres. Coach to 
Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 
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Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

ecently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
oot the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swer.. 


CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIPS, 


“There is a question that I have often wished-I could have 
answered, but have hesitated in writing to you as I am _ sure 
you have had the same question, the answer to which I should 
have seen 

“I am a student of music but have not the means to con- 
tinue my studies unless can receive some assistance, I 
have studied for a couple of years, and am what would be 
considered a ‘serious’ student; that is, I am studying music 
with the intention of making it my future profession, and 
have done my best to take advantage of the instruction that 
I have received, have worked hard and my teachers say have 
‘made good.’ Now what I would like to have you tell me is, 
are there any scholarships to be obtained in New York City, 
which is where I reside? If there is a college, school of 
music, or even a private teacher who is hearing applicants for 
a scholarship, I should be glad to have the opportunity to 
make application to be heard. It will be a great and valued 
favor if you can help me in this matter.” 

The question of scholarships is one, that, like most other ques- 
tions, has two sides to it. There is no doubt that in many cases 
the scholarships are fully appreciated and taken advantage of by 
those acquiring them, but there is a reverse side. So many schools 
and even private teachers have had unpleasant experiences con- 
nected with free scholarships that it is now rather difficult to ob 
tain information as to the time of their being awarded or the con- 
ditions under which they are given. It is said by those who have 
such scholarships in charge that a public announcement of time 
and place bring upon them such a flood of letters and inquiries 
that it is quite impossible to answer them all without the services 
of a secretary. So the details of many scholarships are only al- 
lowed to “leak”? out in a limited circle. Another unpleasant factor 
connected with the free giving of information is, that it often 
happens that the successful student is young, and the moment a 
ouliclent amount of technical facility has been gained, the parents 
or relatives remove the pupil and commence exploiting the “prodigy” 
throughout the country in order to make money. 

Absurd requests are also frequent; one person in the Far West 
wrote to a school offering free tuition, asking that the railway 
fares should be sent on, so that he, the father “could accompany 
his child to New York for the examination!” Of course had the 
young person not been received, the railroad fares for a return 
home would have been expected. Free room and board are also 
frequently asked for in addition to the free tuition, and other 
equally impossible demands made. 

When public notice is given of a scholarship, particularly if 
there is a considerable length of time to elapse between the notice 
and the hearing, the number of applicants is not only appreciably 
increased, but, unfortunately, many who are in no way qualified 
make application, writing many letters urging their claims upon 
the committee. So you can see that giving a scholarship entails 
much that is disagreeable upon the donor. 

At this time of the year there are many musicians out of town, 
so that it is impossible to give as much information on this subject 
as at an earlier or later period. Letters remain unanswered and 
telephone calls are met by the statement that “the telephone is 
temporarily discontinued.” Also among those who have been inter- 
viewed the request has frequently been made that their names 
should under no consideration be mentioned. 

The following scholarships are well known: The Joseph Pulitzer, 
$1,500 (application should be made at Columbia College); Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street; New York College of Music, 
128-130 East Fifty-eighth street; The American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street; The Institute of Musical 
Art, 120 Claremont avenue. Hunter College has the “Libbie Van 
Arsdale Memorial Fund for usic” (forty dollars), endowed in 
1893 with a gift of $1,000 by William J. Van Arsdale, trustee of 
Hunter College, as a memorial to his daughter, Libbie Van Ars- 
dale, member of the class of 1884. This amount of forty dollars 
is awarded to the student showing the greatest progress in the 
study of music. Naturally this is for those who are students in 
Hunter College, as is also the benefit of the Students’ Loan Fund. 
This fund is to assist students in their college course who would 
otherwise be unable to continue. It is expected that the loans 
made will be repaid. 

Later in the season a fuller list may be obtained and will be 
published in the Information Bureau. 

A Goon PUBLISHER. 

“You have already answered two of my questions for which 
I have returned thanks, and am now about to trouble you for 
the third time. Can you give me the name of some reliable 
oe oem or of one, who will take serious music? I have 
ad many compliments for my compositions, but I am unac- 
quainted with the publishers who are willing to consider a 
really solid work. ft will be a great favor if you can give 
me this information.” 

The Information Bureau is quite sure that all of the leading 
music Neng are willing to accept a serious composition; cer- 
tainly they would give it consideration, even if it was not anything 
that they found suitable for their catalogues. You can certainly 
send it with perfect confidence to the well known publishers whose 
names are known to you, mention of whom you must have seen 
constantly in the Musicat Courter. The list is a goodly one and 
you ought to be able to decide which will best suit your work 
from reading of their publications. There is one thing you must 
take into consideration and that is, that there is not much chance 
of many copies of a “serious” composition being sold, as there is 
not a very eee public to depend upon in that line. 


Votichenko Tells of Music in Russia 


In Russia, strange as it may seem to the enterprising 
Americans, the peasant who frequently refuses to give his 
children the advantage of a scholastic or technical educa- 
tion, fearing that it would unfit them for their position in 
life, seldom fails to encourage any sign of musical talent. 
Consequently music is used as a means of self-expression 
by nine-tenths of the Russian population. 

The folksongs of this country have furnished inspira- 
tion to many of the famous composers who have reached 
the heights of individualistic attainment. These simple 
themes add color to a musical composition, just as an oft 
repeated line tends to enhance the beauty of a completed 
y0em. 
A nation’s art is the mirror of its soul. Moussorgsky, 
the great humanitarian, proclaimed that “music” and “pro- 
gress” were interchangeable terms. In Russia where music 
is democratic and universal, its uplifting voice has been 
raised time and again in the name of freedom and democ- 
racy, causing men to accomplish heroic deeds in ages past. 
And this subtle and vitalizing force, With its fostering 
and uplifting influence, is felt today, as in past centuries, 
serving as a spiritual and sustaining power in Russia’s 
great hour of need. 


September 18, 


1919 





MR. AND MRS. WALTER A. ANDERSON, 


Cruising off Rhode Island on the Watawah. Mr. Anderson 
is a well known concert manager of New York. 





Papalardo’s Conducting in Italy Praised 


Arturo Papalardo, the gifted vocal coach and conductor, 
has a long series of brilliant successes to his credit. As 
long ago as 1910-11, when he was but twenty-four years 
of age, he was acclaimed in Italy for the musicianly man- 
ner in which he conducted opera there. The following 
tributes from the Cagliari newspapers show the esteem 
in whiclf he was held: 

If Arturo Papalardo had not been known already in Cagliari, 
his masterly conducting of “Madame Butterfly” would have _ re- 
vealed him. He is a genuine artist, understands and knows how 
to extract fully the essence of a work that requires of its inter- 
preter intelligence and love. He succeeds in rendering it with 
such a transport of sympathy that he becomes in truth the col- 
laborator of the composer. hat sincere praise which tells of the 
public’s grateful appreciation goes out to him, who always gives 
the best of himself in his professional activity—L’Unione Sarda, 
December 26, 1910. 





Maestro Arturo Papalardo revealed in the preparation and di- 
rection of this difficult score all the qualities of a cultured musician, 
and with authority and serenity obtained harmony, fusion and 
delicacy of detail in his wigerous conducting of “Madame But- 
terfly.”—Corriere Dell Isola, December 26, 1910. 


Were it not for anything else, this performance of “Madanre 
Butterfly” has given us the rare pleasure and opportunity of ap- 
preciating a musician who though very young reveals maturity of 





} 
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ARTURO PAPALARDO, 
Director of the Papalardo Musical Art Studios 


cf talent, and that peculiar aptitude of wielding 
the baton with authority, competence and success. Arturo Papa- 
lardo, in a miraculous way, foued stage and orchestra together, 
obtaining an execution not only correct and precise but flourished 
with appreciable delicacy, rich in coloring and warmth.—-Corriere 
Dell Isola, December 27, 1910. 


study, genialit 





With what minute analyzation of every nuance did Maestro 
Papalardo conduct this score of Puccini’s! He desired that no 
details be overlooked, and he succeeded in giving the public an 
unforgettable performance of “Madame Butterfly.” We know that 
only great conscience and alive, fascinating sentiment of art could 
have enabled this youth, this audacious artist on whom success 
has smiled, to put on the = in only eight days with the stu- 
peotews results that the public of the Teatro Civico knows and 
as appreciated.—L’Unione Sarda, January 9, 1911. 





Magnificent, without half terms, was the orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Papalardo, who, having put on the second opera of the 
season, has shown us what manner of artist he is. With what en- 
thusiasm for the art he adores his victorious and ardent twenty- 
four years vibrate! Every beauty, every detail, the most subtle 
nuance of the fascinating score, he brought out through his or- 
chestra, secure and sonorous and with utmost effect. And to him 
the Pc omg expressed its admiration in warm acclamation before the 
footlights at the end of every act, and in the long and insistent 
applause which crowned the end of the intermezzo of the third 
act (Puccini's “Manon Lescaut”).—L’Unione Sarda, January 12, 
git. 


Mr. Papalardo now is the director of the Papalardo 
Musical Art Studios in New York City, where courses are 
offered in voice, repertory, harmony, counterpoint, orches- 
tra score reading, conducting and accompanying. 





Mme. Soder-Hueck in White Mountains 


Ada Soder-Hueck, after her strenuous and well ex- 
tended into the summer session of teaching, is finding a 
little rest and relaxation in the White Mountains, She 
will, however, return to her studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building in time to open her 1919-20 season 
on September 22, 
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. School of Music and Arts | 


E LEECH STERNER, Bteocwe, 
Central Park weet 4 96th Street . 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town rs... 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ieew yore 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank! Damreseh, Director 














Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








VIGTOR HARRIS “=== 


THE LEXINGTON | COLLEGE OF MUSIC °(Thitgeath Your of) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 
year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
ga sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. xington—the Educational Center of the 
tate, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 





Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors 


KimBatt HALL, Caicaco, ILL. 





ING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 





NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreecrors: C. Hein anp A, FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music from first 


Mosca to hi Pp ection. 
we eight o known and experienced 


Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND for CATALOGUE 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








=! MURPHY 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

For Concert Engagement A 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL A 

1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osborne 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal kiemined 
soo S. Wabash Avenue 3 . Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


D Voice Culture and Aviat Singin 
A 501 Nixon Building, ttsburg, Pa. 








s BUTLER «. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oma Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4! branches ‘auets 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Canapel, Director 


GRANBERRY |PIANO 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


and Bows, Violas 
and Cellos 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
o ” 

sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
quallties are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, 
thy, 
fifths, stopped fifths, thinds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizaicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal 


fortissimo 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — ‘‘A n Artist's 

YT will 


and which contains opin- 

bon from world famous 
ists who use ? 

DAHL VIOLINS. 


Reindah! Crand Model 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Yszzee rv." 50.8 


sconsin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago) 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John ompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 

















CONSE RVATORY of MUSIC ESTABLISHED 1867 
sano YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment. 


ie 'INCINNATI 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 





and i 
— Mine Bearna iy Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Faculty includes H. Rawlins Baker, Wm. F, Sherman, 
Leslie Hodgson, Sergei Klibansky, McCall Lanham, Lotta 
Madden, Francis Moore, Theodore Spiering, Arthur Leroy 
Tebbs, R. Huntington Woodman, Nicoline Zedeler. 


34th Year, October Ist, 1919 (Send for Circulars and Catalog 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean M. I, DITTO, Corresponding Secretary 
212 West 59th Street, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 






Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





War crooms: 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 






MUSICAL COURIER 

















AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
eceecinnnoel i iimeniee 


THE 


lesen & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


















NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE _ New York City 





























CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia_ — 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Name OOUMCT 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
as —_ for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accom — is evidenced by 
the fact 


There are more “nena in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 




















SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 
development of musical instruments. Today anyone 
without any musical knowledge can galery the pone 


of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous A 

Your wonderful player piano is to my the 
most superb example of the best that has been accom- 
plished. E i¢ has now the chance to know music 
and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 

Not only is the Autopiano perfect in its accom- 
plishment of musical resul the tone is 
the oS es ee 
exhaustive scientific research directed lines 
ee ee eee ultimate 

Most cordially, 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















